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A GUILTY SILENCE. 


— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


ESTHER AND SILAS, 


LTHOUGH we may seem to have lost sight of Esther Sarel 
and Silas Ringe for a long time, that pair of lovers are by no 
means forgotten. They have not, indeed, required any looking after 
on our part, being quite content to float pleasantly along on the 
sweet stream of courtship, unruffled as yet by storms or adverse 
weather, towards a future bright with promise. 

Through the balmy spring and the hot months of summer their 
humble loves progressed quietly and uneventfully. Both of thena 
had been hard workers all their lives, both of them had got to win 
their daily bread by the labour of their hands, and neither of them 
had either time or inclination to indulge in any of those sentimental 
fancies or lackadaisical outbursts to which lovesick people not un- 
commonly fall an easy prey. Their love was like themselves, plain, 
homespun, and straightforward ; not at all given to raptures, and un- 
acquainted with the use of fine language. It did not spoil their 
appetites or their sleep, or render them less cheerful, or worse 
company when amongst others, than they had been before they took 
to walking out together. And yet, with all this, they loved far more 
truly and sincerely than many a sentimental miss and finely-dressed, 
shallow-pated young gentleman, to whom the grand passion is all 
flame and crackling, all delirium and despair—while it lasts ; a very 
pretty veneer, I grant you; but, then, how soon it stands in need of 
repair ! 

Esther went about her daily work, singing the hymns she had learnt 
when a child, thinking of what Silas had said at their last meeting, 
and looking forward to the hour when she should see him again. 
Silas went about Azs daily work, whistling softly to himself, and 
thinking about his pretty Esther, and what a dainty little wife she 
would make him, and of the happy home he intended to build up 
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for her. Thinking, too, of the cherished work he had in hand, the 
commission Lord Borrowash had given him, which was now drawing 
on towards completion ; thinking of this, it may be, quite as often as 
he thought of Esther. But this, the cherished work of his brain, and 
she who was so dear to his heart were so mixed up and wrought one 
within the other in his thoughts that, even had he been so minded, 
he would have found it difficult to disintegrate the two, and think of 
either of them apart from the other. 

Yes, the great work was drawing near completion. An attack of 
low fever, which had incapacitated Silas for any kind of work, had 
delayed it for several weeks ; but now Silas was up and about again, 
working with renewed energy ; and three more months at the furthest, 
should nothing unforeseen occur to mar his hopes, would see his task 
thoroughly achieved. More and more he devoted himself to it now 
that the end was drawing so close, almost begrudging the few hours 
he gave to Esther on week-day evenings. Day by day some fresh 
minute touch was added: here the veining of a leaf was brought 
out more clearly; there a ruffled feather showed itself, as though 
it had been left thus by accident, and not by cunning design ; 
now it was an acorn dropped carelessly among the tangled 
weedage at the base, or the broken frond of a fern. Silas in 
every instance studied direct from nature. Whether it was a dead 
woodcock or a sprig of ivy, there the real thing hung before him till 
he had mastered it in minutest detail, and made it his own for ever. 
Several times he woke suddenly in the night with the thought of some 
little alteration or addition, hitherto overlooked, impressed so vividly 
on his mind that he could not rest till he had got up and shuffled 
into his clothes, and taken a light and gone and made it there and 
then. 

While possessed by a true, workmanlike desire to see his task 
brought to a happy ending, there were yet times when he dreaded 
the coming of the day when his hands should find nothing further to 
do on it—when it should pass away bodily from his sight into the 
possession of another, who might, indeed, admire it with the cold 
admiration of a connoisseur, but who could never look on it with 
one tithe of the love with which he himself regarded it. How empty 
and desolate his life would seem when it should be gone! Not Esther 
herself would be quite able to console him for the loss of this well- 
loved child of his brain. 

‘I know that I shall feel a pang of heartache,” said Silas one day, 
while talking with Esther on this subject, ‘‘when my Lord Borrow- 
ash shall send to claim his property.” 


“No doubt you will, Silas; but then, there’s the money to be 


thought of,” urged practical Esther in reply. ‘I suppose that painters, 
and sculptors, and humble carvers in wood are like other people in 
one respect: they all want to sell their works, and would be very 
much disappointed if nobody would buy them ; indeed, in that case, 
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how would they contrive to live? I should think they must be very 
glad to get as good a price as possible for their works, and go on in- 
venting more.” 

“Yes, yes, we know all about that,” answered Silas. ‘‘ Of course, 
they must sell their works—such being the only test of success in 
these commercial days. And, as you say, they must live. Praxiteles 
himself could not exist without a proper supply of bread and cheese, 
or whatever the fellows of those days had toeat. But you always do 
bring things down to a low level, Esther.” 

“It may be so, Silas; but it seems to me that work of any kind 
is always done best when people have to earn their living by it ; it’s 
a sort of obligation, generally speaking, that compels them to do 
their best.” 

“We are getting altogether out of the track of what I was saying,” 
returned Silas. ‘I see the point is one you don’t understand, so we 
had better say no more about it.” 

‘“* But I do understand it, Silas,” persisted Esther. ‘I quite un- 
derstand that you won’t part with this pretty sideboard without a 
feeling of regret. But you will have the consolation of being paid 
for it, and of finding yourself at liberty to begin something else.” 

* Ah, well, I know of old that it’s no use arguing such questions 
with you. We always come down to the pie-and-pudding level in 
the end.” 

“‘ And a very good level too!” said Esther, with a laugh ; and then 
she pouted her pretty lips for a kiss—an appeal which Silas could 
never resist. ' 

Twice a month Esther had a half-holiday and on these occasions 
she always came and drank tea with Mrs. Ringe, bringing with her 
some little delicacy which she knew would be a treat to the poor bed- 
ridden old woman. After tea, she would take her sewing or em- 
broidery, and go and sit in the little outhouse at the bottom of the 
garden, while happy Silas went on with his work. Then, too, on 
Sunday everings, Silas always met Esther as she came out of church, 
and together they would take an hour’s ramble through the fields, till 
the sound of the Abbey clock striking nine warned Esther that the 
moment for parting had come. ; 

“ Are you sure, Esther, that you don’t love me any less because I 
am lame and ugly?” the self-tormenting Silas would sometimes 
anxiously ask. 

“You are not ugly, Silas; far from it,” Esther would make answer 
“And as for your lameness, it was just that which first drew me 
towards you. If you had not been lame, I don’t think I should ever 
have got to like you.” 

“ Ah, what a grand thing it must be to be tall, and straight, and 
handsome, and perfect in every limb!” sighed querulous Silas. 

“Yes, and stupid and self-conceited into the bargain, as your very 
handsome men often are,” responded Esther. “Now, I have a 
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cousin in the Life Guards, one of the handsomest fellows that 
ever stepped in shoe-leather ; but, law! Silas, you have more brains 
in your little finger than he has in all his big body. So be 
content, do, you old grumbler. Is it not better to be clever than 
handsome ?” 

“T am not so certain about that,” answered Silas. ‘“ But as for 
me, I’m a poor devil who is neither one nor the other.” 

“ Don’t use bad language, sir, or I shall leave you,” said Esther. 
“It seems to me that you are fishing for a compliment, but you won’t 
get one. But I don’t mind giving you just the wee-est, tiniest kiss, 
right in the middle of your forehead ; and then I’ll hum over one of 
your favourite songs, while you finish the webbed foot of that water- 
fowl.” 

So equable and good-tempered was Esther Sarel, such bright, 
hopeful, commonsense views did she take of everything, that it was 
no wonder the morbid, self-questioning mind of Silas Ringe found in 
her that repose and freedom from fanciful disquietude which he 
lacked so greatly himself ; and he clung to her accordingly. He knew 
that he loved her very fondly, but he did not know how firmly the 
fibres of his heart had twined themselves around the image of this 
girl, till events soon to come to pass put him to the bitter proof. 

“T had a good look at your Miss Davenant and her sister this 
afternoon, as they were going down Oxlip Hill on their way to 
church,” said Silas one Sunday evening, as he and Esther were 
walking through the fields. ‘I have seen Miss Davenant several 
times before, but never so close at hand as to- “day ; ; and the younger 
one was quite a stranger to me.” 

‘“‘ Well, sir, and was your fastidious taste pleased for once?” 

“Yes; it must have been very fastidious indeed if it had not been 
pleased. The face of the younger sister is very sweet and very lovely, 
but Miss Davenant’s is just grand.” Silas paused for a moment, and 
Esther gave his arm a little squeeze. “Yes, if I were a sculptor,” 
he resumed, “hers is just the kind of head I should like to create 
out of the snowy marble. That woman has gone through a great 
deal of trouble, you take my word for it, Esther. There is a sort 
of sweet solemn melancholy about the eyes, and yet the whole face 
is full of hungry intellect. A very remarkable head; indeed.” 

“‘T am so pleased that you like her,” said Esther warmly. 

“I did not say that I liked her,” answered Silas. ‘I can admire 
the shape of a woman’s head, or the expression of her face, without 
admiring her individually. No, I do wot like Miss Davenant.” 

Esther stared like one aghast. ‘And pray what reason have you 
for disliking her?” she asked a little hotly. 

“I have not said that I do dislike her,” answered Silas. ‘Is it 
not possible neither to like nor dislike a person, but to be utterly 
indifferent as their existence? And this is about the state of my 
feelings as regards Miss Davenant. But stay, let me be candid; if 
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one side of the scale slightly, very slightly, overweighs the other, it 
is that I dislike her more than I like her.” 

“ Silas !” 

“Esther! Being a woman, you of course want my reasons for 
such a statement. Well, I have just none to give you. ‘I do not 
like you, Doctor Fell; the reason why, I cannot tell.’ If you under- 
stood anything of the doctrine of innate antipathies, you would know 
at once what I mean.” 

“Tf ever I heard such rubbish, Silas! I’ve really no. patience with 
you. There is no more thorough lady than Miss Davenant in all 
Helsingham. But never mind that. It’s her goodness—her kind 
heart and her charity—that makes her seem to me little less than an 
angel. Why, it was only last week that she gave away her second- 
best gown and her very best petticoat, and goodness only knows what 
oddments besides, to a poor lady who had got a situation as governess 
somewhere or other, but was short of things to goin. And all the 
time Miss Davenant herself is that poor, from one cause or another, 
that she can’t afford herself even one new dress this summer, but just 
goes on wearing away at her old black silk, that’s getting as rusty 
with age as a grate that’s never been black-leaded for six months.” 

‘“‘ Ah, you love her very much, I dare say!” sneered Silas. 

“And haven’t I reason to love her, Silas Ringe, and to reverence 
her, too? Who else in all the wide world has done as much for me 
and mine as Miss Davenant has done? You know that I am greatly 
beholden to her ; I’ve often told you so; but now, to-night, I mean 
to tell you how much I am beholden to her, and then you can judge 
for yourself whether or no I have reason to feel towards her as I do.” 

Silas shrugged his shoulders, as much as to say, ‘‘ Whatever you 
may urge in favour of Miss Davenant will not influence my opinion 
of that lady in the least ;” and, indeed, the secret of his dislike for 
Margaret might be traced to the fact of Esther liking her so well. 
He was so morbidly and absurdly jealous that it was only necessary 
that Esther should speak in terms of admiration or liking of any 
person, male or female, and Silas would at once begin to sneer and 
to depreciate the person in question ; nor would his ill-humour give 
way till Esther’s soft words had smoothed down his ruffled plumage. 
Sometimes, however, she chose to tease him into a tiff, when the two 
would play for four-and-twenty hours at not being friends, only to 
forget utterly all cause for ill-feeling in less than two minutes after 
they next met. 

“When my father died, five years ago,” began Esther, “ my mother 
was left with four children, of whom I was the eldest, and the only 
one able to do anything towards earning their own living. I was away 
in service at that time, and my mother just struggled on as well as 
she could ; but her health was bad, and after a time she almost got 
past hard work of any kind. She was a Helsingham woman, born 
and bred ; so at last she took it into her head that she would move 
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here, and try whether, among all the people she had known as a girl, 
she couldn’t get enough to do in the way of clear-starching and the 
better sort of laundry work, to keep herself and the little ones out 
of the Union. Well, she set out for Helsingham, but fell ill on the 
road, and by the time she reached here she was so bad that she 
didn’t even know her own name. The country carrier in whose cart 
she had come part of the way set down her and her three crying 
children at the little public-house close by Irongate House. The land- 
lady, being a charitable soul, took them all in, and then sent for Miss 
Easterbrook ; but it being holiday-time, that lady was from home, 
and Miss Davenant went instead. She at once sent for a doctor, 
and by his advice my mother was moved to the hospital, while the 
children were boarded out at the house of a decent labouring man 
hard by. It was Miss Davenant who paid for their board all the 
time mother was in the hospital; and she used to visit her there 
three or four times a week, and take her grapes and other nice things, 
and read and talk to her, and cheer up her spirits wonderful. Well, 
hardly had mother got about again, when Willy, the next eldest to 
me, was taken ill and died ; and it was out of Miss Davenant’s purse 
that all the funeral expenses were paid. Then there was work to be 
found for mother, and it was all through Miss Davenant and Miss 
Easterbrook that she got into nice, easy, respectable employment, 
that kept her comfortable as long as she lived. But that was not 
long, poor dear! for her health broke again, and after a month’s 
illness she died. Before this, I had been sent for to come and nurse 
her, and I was with her to the last. She had contrived to save up a 
couple of pounds, and I had about four pounds more, so that the 
funeral was got over without having to ask anybody for a farthing. 
For myself, I knew that I could have got my living anywhere; but 
however I should have managed with Polly and Jenny, who were 
only six and eight years old, I know no more than the dead, if Miss 
Davenant had not stepped in again, and contrived to interest some 
rich ladies in the affair. And so after a while a home was found for 
them in an orphan asylum near London, and there they are living 
still, as happy as two little queens. Well, to make a long story short, 
I heard a little while after that a housemaid was wanted at Irongate 
House, so I went about the place and got it, and you may judge 
how pleased I was when I found that part of my duty was to act as 
Miss Davenant’s own maid; and there I’ve been ever since. And 
if it wasn’t that you, you ridiculous old darling, had plagued me into 
promising to marry you, I should have wished for nothing better 
than to live and die in her service.” 

There was a fulness in her throat and a moisture in her eyes as 
Esther ended her narrative; but Silas remained utterly unmoved. 
*“‘ Here’s my best respects to Miss Davenant,” he said, as he took oft 
his hat with a low, sweeping bow, “and my humble wishes for her 
health and happiness.” But there was something in the tone of his 
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voice that grated on Esther’s sensitive ear, and sent a thrill of pain 
to her heart. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
INTRODUCTIONS. 


Ir was not to be expected that Hugh Randolph, all of whose transac- 
tions with the world were marked by a sort of veiled impetuosity, 
would make a very patient or long-winded lover; and scarcely had 
he won Trix’s consent to become his wife, before he nearly took her 
breath away by pressing her to name an early day for the wedding. 
Trix was frightened. ‘Till that moment she had hardly realized in all 
its seriousness the position in which she had placed herself. She 
had looked forward vaguely in her own mind to an indefinite term of 
pleasant sunny courtship, with marriage of course at the end of it, 
but very far in the distance as yet ; but here was a volcanic young 
surgeon, whom she seemed to have known only since yesterday, 
teasing and badgering her to become his wife on the first of next 
month! It was really shocking! And she burst away from her 
fover, and ran up to her own room, and had a good cry. 

But Trix’s tears did not mend matters in the least. On going down 
she found that Hugh, when left alone, had at once hunted up 
Margaret and Miss Easterbrook, and finding them together, had so 
worked upon the feelings of those unprotected females, alternately 
bullying and cajoling them, that at length Miss Davenant, in sheer 
self-defence, had been obliged to name the day. 

“And the day is—” said Trix, trembling with Love’s vague 
alarms. 

“The twentieth of September,” said Miss Easterbrook solemnly. 
“And a very nice time too,” she added ; “ though how we are ever 
to get all your things ready by that date is more than I can imagine.” 

“ You ought, both of you, to be ashamed of yourselves ! ” said Trix, 
in a sudden access of passion, while angry flashes shot from her 
bonny brown eyes, and her cheek deepened its colour. ‘‘ You treat 
me as if I were a child. You make me feel as if I hated you both. 
And I don’t care for Dr. Randolph a bit. And I won’t be married 
on the twentieth of September. I'll never get married. There!” 

And with a stamp of the foot to emphasize that last little word, 
Ma’amselle Trix sailed out of the room, and pulled to the door with 
a bang that echoed through the old house. 

“ How pretty she looks when she is out of temper!” said Miss 
Easterbrook admiringly. ‘Even my old china could not match the 
lovely rose-pink of her cheeks.” 

“ Her mind will soon learn to familiarize itself with the idea of a 
speedy marriage,” said Margaret. ‘ By-and-by she will even be 
grateful to us for having legislated for her so wisely.” 

Next time Hugh came, Trix did not fail to let him see that she 
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was seriously annoyed at his conduct. The hard-hearted wretch only 
laughed at her, and tried to win her over with kisses; but she broke 
away from him indignantly, and knowing that she should meet with 
no sympathy either from Miss Easterbrook or her sister, she had no 
remedy but to court once again the dreary solitude of her own room 
and there relieve her heart with another burst of tears. But when 
next morning came—that morning in whose clear, cold light our 
little affairs of over-night put on such a very different aspect—and 
there were no more tears left to shed, poor Trix began to ask herself 
whether she had not been acting very much like a goose. Of course, 
if she were really determined not to marry Hugh on the twentieth of 
September, neither Margaret nor any one else could force her to do 
so against her will. But was she really so determined? Was she 
prepared to stand out in radical opposition to the wishes of Hugh 
and Margaret and Miss Easterbrook? And would she really have 
cared for Hugh as much as she did care for him had he been less 
ardent and headstrong in the matter, and willing to postpone the day 
indefinitely in obedience to her wishes? ‘These were some of the 
questions which she asked herself, but which she did not pause to 
answer. Instead, she bathed her eyes, and put on her prettiest 
muslin, and went down, all smiles and amiability. Later in the day 
came a note from Hugh, enclosing tickets for a concert. Trix was. 
very gracious to her lover that evening—very winning and very 
tender ; and although nothing more was said just then about the 
wedding, it was tacitly understood by all concerned that the day as 
fixed by Margaret was to hold good. 

Hugh Randolph’s life at that time was a very busy one, and his 
visits to his lady-love were necessarily brief, and fewer in number tham 
they would have been in the case of a man less absorbingly occupied. 
But Hugh was just the sort of man to rejoice in a life so thoroughly 
filled up. To keep him a morning at home without employment 
would have been a sure way of rendering him miserable. The more 
jaded he was when he got back from his last ronnd, the better tem- 
pered he was sure to be. Old Dr. Heeltap, who was seventy if he: 
wis a day, could not possibly go on much longer ; and whenever he: 
should retire, Hugh looked forward to a considerable accession of 
practice, and that among the better class of Helsingham people. He 
was Clever, brimful of energy, and in love with his profession, and, 
consequently, tolerably sure to succeed. 

About a fortnight after Hugh had broken the fact of his engage~ 
ment to Mrs. Sutton, he was the bearer of a note from that lady to 
Margaret and Trix, inviting them to drink tea at her house ona certaim 
afternoon. The old lady had gradually become reconciled to the idea. 
of her favourite Hugh becoming the husband of the younger Miss 
Davenant. Charlotte Herne had also been invited to drink tea at 
Mrs. Sutton’s this afternoon, and had agreed to be there. As a rule, 
Charlotte was painfully shy in the company of strangers, but since an 
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introduction to Margaret and Trix was inevitable, she gladly availed 
herself of the shelter of Mrs. Sutton’s motherly wing during the 
trying ordeal of the first interview. With that lady, as being a friend 
of the family, and one whom she remembered ever since she could 
remember anything, she was quite at home and used to flit in and 
out of her house, without ceremony, as often as she felt inclined for 
a bit of gossip about old times and people long since dead whom 
both of them had known. 

After that little scene on the night Hugh broke the news of his 
approaching marriage to Charlotte, which the young doctor was far 
from attributing to any other cause than commonplace illness, the 
blind girl, in the course of a few days, so far schooled her feelings as 
to be able to question Hugh of her own accord, and as though it 
were the most natural thing in the world, respecting his engagement, 
and that very charming young lady who was about to become his 
wife. What was the colour of her eyes and hair? was she dark or 
light ? tall or short? and was it really true that she was so very, very 
accomplished? ‘These, and a thousand other questions, were all put 
by Charlotte with the most ingenuous air possible ; and Hugh, one 
may be sure, was nothing loth to answer her, and was genuinely 
pleased to think that poor blind Charley was at length about to meet 
with a friend of her own sex and age, who would cheer her solitary 
life and sympathize with her under her terrible misfortune. 

Mrs. Sutton was sitting as usual in her high-backed black leather 
chair, busily knitting, and Charlotte was seated a little way behind 
her in the shade of the red moreen curtains which, winter and 
summer, festooned the windows of the old lady’s sitting-room, when 
Miss Davenant and her sister were announced. Mrs. Sutton and 
Margaret had met once or twice at the meetings of the Dorcas Society, 
so that no introduction was necessary between them, and they now 
shook hands with the cordiality of old acquaintance. Margaret then 
introduced her sister. 

“Ay, ay, ay!” said the old lady, as she proceeded to adjust her 
spectacles, preliminary to taking a good long stare at the blushing 
Trix. ‘So this is the young lady that has stolen my boy’s heart, is 
it? Hum! Yes. A right-down bonny English face, I must say. 
Come and kiss me, dear; I feel that I shall like you very much 
indeed.” 

Trix obeyed with the best grace in the world, and gave the old 
lady a couple of hearty kisses. ‘“I see they have not quite spoiled 
you by sending you to France,” resumed Mrs. Sutton. ‘“ You're still 
English at heart in spite of the monseers.” 

“Thoroughly English, I hope,” said Trix. ‘ Living abroad has 
only made my own country all the dearer to me.” 

“Now that’s spoken like a sensible girl, and shows that you are 
not a bit stuck up. But, dear heart alive! here am I forgetting that 
poor Charlotte Herne has not yet been introduced to you. This is 
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her sitting behind me. Come forward, child, and don’t be so shy ; 
you look as frightened as a chicken in a thunderstorm. ‘That’s Miss 
Davenant whose hand you have hold of now; and this one is Miss 
Beatrice, she that’s to be your Cousin Hugh’s wife.” Then she 
added in an aside, which was of course just as audible to Charlotte 
as to those for whose behoof it was intended. “ Blind, poor thing ! 
struck by lightning. But I dare say Hugh has told you all about 
her.” 

How Charlotte hated herself for her absurd shyness, the effect of 
a morbid state of the nerves that with her was almost constitutional ! 
Her spirit at that moment was as undaunted as ever it had been, 
and if some of her thoughts just then had been put into words, they 
would have astonished those present considerably. Margaret saw 
the pained look that flitted across the girl’s face when Mrs. Sutton, 
with that absence of delicacy for the feelings of others on which she 
was wont to pride herself, spoke of her blindness. But Charlotte’s 
set conventional smile was back again next moment, that smile which 
never took in her beautiful hungrily-wistful eyes, and after a faint 
pressure of the hand, and a quiet, cold “ How do you do?” to each 
of the sisters, she resumed her seat behind Mrs. Sutton, and went on 
quietly with her crochet work. 

Mrs. Sutton was quite correct in assuming that Hugh had told 
Trix all that he knew respecting Charlotte. He had told her story, 
and had then put it to Trix whether she would have any objection to 
Charlotte still continuing to live under his roof after their marriage ; 
if there was any, the least objection, he went on to say, he would 
make arrangements for Charlotte to reside with Mrs. Sutton. But 
the romantic side of Trix’s disposition was roused by the blind girl’s 
sad story, and she vowed that if Hugh said another word about 
Charlotte’s removal, she would never speak to him again. She was 
sure, she said, that she and Charlotte should get on famously to- 
gether and soon come to like each other very much, and be good 
company for each other when his lordship was out visiting his 
patients. 

Margaret was a good listener, and always made a point of adapting 
herself to whatever society she might happen to be in; so, on the 
present occasion, she sat down near Mrs. Sutton, and following that 
lady’s lead, entered into an animated discussion on household 
economy, the state of the markets, and the laws of demand and 
supply, in their relation to the larders of middle-class families. 

For Trix, indeed, the conversation that was going on between Mrs. 
Sutton and Margaret had but slight interest: the responsibilities of 
housekeeping had not as yet descended upon her, and she had no 
notion of meeting the cares of married life halfway. She had other 
food for ner thoughts just then: she was thinking about Charlotte 
Herne. She had come to this interview with her mind full of com- 
passion for the blind girl—with a determination to like her, to love 
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her even, and to do all she possibly could to lighten the burden of her 
great affliction. 

But from the moment she felt the touch of that small cold 
hand, as cold almost as that of a corpse it seemed on this hot 
summer day, and heard that quiet, formal ‘‘ How do you do?” Trix’s 
heart shrank within her at the prospect of the task she had set herself 
to do. Something within her seemed to whisper that any feeling of 
compassion she might entertain for Charlotte would be utterly thrown 
away ; that Charlotte would take the expression of any such feeling 
as an insult: that if it came to a question of liking or love, there 
ought to be two people to the bargain, and that it was just possible 
Charlotte might not stand in need of her love, nor indeed care any- 
thing for it. As she sat there, so neat, so prim, so shyly modest, 
with her grey Quaker-like dress, and her spotless collar and cuffs, 
quietly intent on her crochet-work, most people would have felt that 
compassion and love from anyone would have come as welcome 
guests to Charlotte. Yet Trix, musing on this matter, seemed to 
have a sort of dim apprehension that the girl before her was more of 
a human enigma than anyone she had ever met before—an enigma 
whom it might, perhaps, prove beyond her simple skill ever to 
interpret aright. As their hands met, Trix experienced a slight 
feeling of repulsion, not unmixed with fear. Her flesh chilled to the 
chill momentary touch of Charlotte’s fingers. She was taking herself 
to task for this “absurd childishness,” as she called it, when the 
conversation between Margaret and Mrs, Sutton came to an end, 
and tea was announced. 

Now, tea with Mrs. Sutton was the grand ceremonial meal of the 
day. She dined at one o’clock to the minute all the year round, 
Sundays excepted, on which day the cloth was laid half an hour later, 
out of compliment to the sermon. But dinner, with Mrs. Sutton and 
her clique, was the heavy business meal of the day; requisite on the 
score of health, but eaten quietly, and in secret, as it were, as though 
there was an element of vulgarity about it. But with tea how 
different! To be enjoyed properly, the fragrant leaf must be sup- 
plemented by dress. One’s last winter’s silk turned would serve 
very well if there happened to be no particular company, in which 
case one’s second-best cap might do duty with it; but, in any 
case, one’s company manners must not be forgotten—a cheerful 
stateliness that never condescended into familiarity even with one’s 
oldest friends. 

In honour of the present occasion, Mrs. Sutton had brought out 
her old china, which was hideously ugly but very choice. As 
Martha, her maid, set it down tenderly in front of her, the old lady’s 
memory took a sudden leap backward to that day, now forty years 
ago, when she, a girlish bride, with a world of bright hopes before 
her, handled that china for the first time, as she sat for the first time 
at the head of her husband’s table, in all the glory of fresh and tender 
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wifehood. What a little while ago it seemed to her, and yet what a 
difference between then and now! 

It was not often that Mrs. Sutton indulged in sentimental recol- 
lections, and in the present case she was speedily brought back to 
mundane matters by the fizzing of the bright little kettle on the hob. 
With slow, elaborate courtesy, she proceeded to serve out the precious 
beverage, inquiring particularly of each of her guests whether their 
tea was sweetened to their liking. As soon as the first cups were al) 
fairly under way, she was ready for a little more conversation. 

“‘T hope, my dear,” she said, turning to Trix, “that when you and 
Hugh are safely married, you will try to break your husband of that 
bad habit he has got into of having six o’clock dinners, and establish 
instead a tea-table of your own. Hugh’s father, and grandfather 
before him, dined at one o’clock, and what can be his reason for 
changing the hour to six, unless it is to follow a bad fashion, I for 
one cannot tell. However, if my advice is of any avail, you will try 
to bring him back to the good old plan. Another bit of sugar, 
Charlotte? I know of old that you are a sweet-tooth. Yes, my 
dear, you must certainly have your tea-table, if you wish to be a 
person of any consequence in Helsingham. I dare say, now, that 
you don’t know much about whist? No, I was afraid not. That’s 
rather a pity, because there’s a considerable amount of whist played 
in society during the winter months. But you must cultivate yourself 
in that respect. Ah! my dear, many cares will devolve upon you 
when you are married that you little dream of now. All men, even 
the best of them, have their little peculiarities of temper and disposi- 
tion ; and if you don’t set out by trying to discover them, and adapt 
yourself to them, you can hardly hope that your married life will be a 
happy one. And as for servants———That’s Hugh’s knock! Id 
know it out of a thousand. He’s just in time to have a cup with us. 
Dishwater, he calls it; but that’s just like men—always depreciating 
what they are fond of ; for Hugh likes a good cup of tea as well as 
anybody.” 


CHAPTER XXVi 
CHARLOTTE’S SALAD. 


HucH accepted his cup of tea without demur. A glance at Mrs. 
Sutton’s face served to show him that, so far, everything had gone off 
smoothly ; for he had been a little afraid that the plain-spoken old 
woman might in some way offend the susceptibilities of Margaret or 
Trix ; or that she herself, in her prejudiced, crotchety way, might 
take a dislike to the latter, in which case she would not hesitate a 
moment in letting it be seen. Therefore was the young surgeon con- 
siderably relieved at finding the old lady in one of her most amiable 
moods ; and he sat down beside her, quite prepared to be a good 
boy, and obey her behests in everything. He sat down between her 
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and Charlotte, tweaking the ear of the latter as he did so, and 
opposite Trix. 

“He has seated himself here so that he may have her right before 
his eyes,” said Charlotte to herself. ‘“ How hateful it is of people to 
do their courting before others! I shouldn’t care if I was dead 
this minute! ” 

As soon as tea was over, Mrs. Sutton proposed that they should 
take “a turn round the garden,” which all were quite willing to do. 
Not that the garden, when they reached it, was much of a place to 
look at, for the old lady was in the habit of mixing up her red 
cabbages, her flowers, and her gooseberry bushes—on the principle of 
making every inch of ground productive of something—in a way that 
might be pleasing to herself, but was certainly far from ornamental in 
the eyes of others. But there was the fresh air, and the mellow 
evening sunshine, and two or three wide, dry walks, so that altogether 
it was not such an undesirable place for a promenade. 

Mrs. Sutton had meditated securing Trix to herself for a short half 
hour, and favouring her with the first of a series of lectures on house- 
hold management, which she had mentally undertaken for her benefit. 
“For she’s wofully ignorant, poor young thing!” the old lady had 
said to herself; “and will be glad to have somebody by her with a 
head on their shoulders, and who can put her in the way of manag- 
ing a bit.” 

But no sooner had Mrs. Sutton set foot in the garden, than she 
saw with dismay that the previous night’s wind had been playing 
havoc among her currant-trees ; so, with a little cry of vexation, she 
hurried back into the house to get her hammer, her nails and her 
scraps of listing, and then set busily to work to repair the damage. 
Hugh proffered his assistance, but was quickly scouted. 

“What do you know about gardening, I should like to hear? Your 
own place at home is a disgrace to you, that itis. No, no; my 
own hands shall attend to my own trees; when I want help, Ili 
ask for it.” 

Thus repulsed, but in nowise abashed, Hugh turned to Trix, with 
the evident intention of monopolizing that young lady for some time 
to come. But not even here was he to succeed. 

“ Thank you, sir, but my answer is No,” said Trix, with a pretty 
pout. ‘ You elderly people can herd together, Margaret here will, 
I dare say, gather you under her wing, and entertain you with a little 
scientific conversation. As for Charlotte and me, we, who are not 
scientific, are going to have a little walk, and a little talk, all to our- 
selves.” And taking the biind girl’s arm, and placing it within her 
own, the two wandered off together down one of the broad garden 
walks, 

“You will let me call you Charlotte, won’t you, dear?” said Trix, 
in her pretty, insinuating way. ‘“ For I mean to love you very much, 
and I want you to try whether you can’t like mea little in return. 
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No, I want you to like me a great deal. Hugh has talked about you 
I can’t tell you how often, so that I seem to have known you quite a 
long time ; and when I shall be Hugh’s wife (here a lovely little blush 
would come), I hope that you and I will be like sisters to each 
other.” 

Charlotte stopped suddenly in her walk, and withdrawing her hand, 
clutched that of Trix; and turning on her with sightless eyes and 
white, intense face, she muttered some words rapidly, and half below 
her breath, so that Trix could not catch their import; but they 
sounded so terribly like a curse that the girl shrank back instinctively, 
and was smitten with a sudden fear for her companion’s sanity. But 
Charlotte was her quiet, composed self again next moment, and had 
replaced her arm within that of Trix. ‘ Merely my style of calling 
down a blessing on our new-found friendship,” she said with that 
weird laugh of hers, which had not a particle of mirth in it. ‘Oh, 
I’m a strange creature if you only knew me thoroughly.” 

‘‘T hope to know and understand you better by-and-bye,” said 
Trix warmly. ‘ At least, the fault shall not be on my side if I 
don’t.” 

* Ah, you are young and happy, and warm-hearted,” said Charlotte 
drily ; and just now you feel that it’s possible for you to love anybody. 
But when you shall have grown a little older, and have learnt to 
know me better, you will find that I am one of those people whom it 
is impossible ever to like.” 

“T hope not ; I cannot think so,” said Trix earnestly. 

“Time will prove the truth of my words,” responded Charlotte. 
“* Nobody ever did like me for long, except my mother. But I don’t 
want people to like me; I only want to be left to myself. I’m like 
the Miller of Dee. I care for nobody, no, not I, and nobody cares 
for me. Shocking sentiments, are they not, for a girl like me to give 
utterance to? But I am not one of your amiable, namby-pamby 
misses, and Hugh ought to have told you so when he was talking 
about me.” 

“You say that no one ever likes you for long,” answered Trix. 
“On that point I am sure you are mistaken. Hugh has known you 
for a number of years, and yet I am positive that he is very fond of 
you, and always speaks of you most affectionately. Then, too, there’s 
Mrs. Sutton, who—” 

“Yes, yes, we understand all about that,” said Charlotte bitterly. 
“ But, do you know, I am not fond of milk and water. Can the 
heart be fed on such food, and feel satisfied? Tell me, however— 
you who know what it is to love and be loved—do you know what it 
is to hate ?” 

“Thank Heaven, no!” answered Trix. 

“ Then you don’t know what it is to drink the full measure of life. 
Oh, to hate! to hate! to hate!” said the blind girl with slow, 
venomous intensity. ‘It is a grand—a kingly passion! There is 
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nothing mean or despicable about it. It is the tonic of the soul; as 
bitter as wormwood to the taste, but oh! so strengthening. Learn to 
hate! learn to hate!” 

“To learn to love were wiser by far,” said Trix sadly. “ But 
surely, Charlotte, you do not speak of yourself as one who hates 
another with such shocking intensity of feeling ?” 

“Why not?” asked Charlotte abruptly. ‘ Why should I not 
enjoy this kingly passion? Come nearer. Let me tell you some- 
thing. You must know that I have a secret enemy. Now do you 
understand ? ” 

“No, I am as much at a loss as ever,” answered Trix. 

“Then it is you who are blind, and not I,” said Charlotte with a 
laugh. ‘One day, perhaps, my riddles will all be made plain to you. 
Hark ! the Abbey clock is striking seven. It is the time I told Tib 
to come and fetch me. For the present, I must say farewell ; but 
you and I will some day talk of these things further. Remember, I 
told you at the outset that you would never like me.” 

They all pressed Charlotte to stay a while longer, but she was not 
to be dissuaded from her purpose. ‘Tib was waiting for her, and go 
she would without further delay. Trix took her hand at parting and 
pressed it affectionately, and was just stooping forward to kiss her, 
when Charlotte who felt the movement, drew back a little haughtily, 
and addressed some commonplace remark to Mrs. Sutton, while the 
feelings of poor, mortified Trix underwent a sudden collapse. 

Charlotte was unusually silent all the way home, but when they 
reached the Doctor’s house she bade Tib go up with her to her own 
room. ‘“ Light the lamp and await my return,” she said ; and with 
that she left Tib in the sitting-room, and went up alone to the loft at 
the top of the house. 

The skeleton was standing where it always stood, in its open case 
close to the door of the loft. Mounted on a chair, Charlotte, with a 
dainty thumb and finger, proceeded to fish out of the orifice of the 
skull the folded scrap of paper which she had hidden away there some few 
weeks before. Then she went back to her own room, where Tib was 
waiting for her. ‘Tenderly and caressingly, as though it were a bank- 
note for a thousand pounds, Charlotte proceeded to spread open the 
scrap of paper, and smooth out the creases ; then handing it abruptly 
to Tib, she said, “‘ Read!” 

Tib took the piece of paper and proceeded slowly, and with a 
pause between each word, to read aloud what was written on it: 


“JT wILL KILL HER! 
“T Swear IT! 
‘6 CHARLOTTE. 
“ Aug. 54. Ee 


Smiling Charlotte, rubbing her hands gleefully, and with her head 
a little on one side, nodded emphasis to each word as Tib read. 
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“Oh, miss, whatever does it mean?” demanded Tib with an air 
of stupefaction. 

“One must not let one’s acquirements rust because one happens 
to be blind,” said Charlotte demurely. ‘“ Writing, especially, ought 
not to be neglected.” 

“Then it is only meant for a bit of fun?” inquired Tib with an 
air of relief. 


“Oh, yes, it’s very funny—excruciatingly funny!” exclaimed 
Charlotte. ‘‘ Little beast! why don’t you laugh? Is not the joke a 
good one ?” 


‘Written in red ink too,” said Tib evasively. 

“Yes, in the very brightest and best of red inks. Is it not a 
pretty document ?” 

‘* A pretty what, miss?” 

‘Ts it not nicely written ? ” 

‘Oh, yes, miss ; that it is! Bootifully written,” answered Tib with 
alacrity. 

“* Hypocrite!” sneered Charlotte. ‘ You would swear anything to 
serve your own wretched little ends. Go! I have no further need 
for you to-day ; and tell the cook, as you pass through the house, to 
mix me a nice salad, and send it me upstairs ready chopped, with 
plenty of vinegar.” 

“Yes, miss, that I will: and I wish you a very good evening.” 

“Stop!” added Charlotte suddenly, as Tib turned to go; and 
darting upon her she twined her fingers in the girl’s thick hair, and 
twisted her head round, till Tib screamed with pain. ‘‘ Treacherous 
little devil!” hissed Charlotte. ‘‘ Dare to whisper a word more than 
{ give you leave to say about me or my business to those wretches 
downstairs, and I’ll put a spell on you that shall wither up both your 
arms, and make your chin sprout with hair like a man’s, and put a 
squint into one of your eyes that shall make everything you look at 
seem as if it was askew and tumbling to pieces. Oh, I know how to do 
it! and I will do it, unless you are as silent as death itself. Now go.” 

Tib, thoroughly frightened for once, waited for no second bidding. 

“The salad will be here by the time I’ve rinsed my hands,” said 
Charlotte to herself. ‘How will it taste, I wonder, flavoured with 
my new sauce piguante?” She went musingly into the next room 
and washed her hands. ‘If I were a man,” she said, “I should 
have twenty modes of putting an enemy quietly out of the way ; but 
being a woman, I have only one. Well, I don’t know that it matters 
greatly if that one only prove effectual. Have you chopped the 
salad up fine?” asked Charlotte of the girl whose duty it was to wait 
upon her, and who, being new to the place, was still in the sympa- 
thetic stage, not having as yet had her feelings outraged by the 
caprices of her blind mistress. 

“Yes, ma’am ; it’s chopped up ever so fine, and all nicely mixed ; 
and here’s the vinegar.” 
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“That will do, Susan. 
the things.” 

' Left alone, Charlotte sat listening intently till the last echo of 
Susan’s footsteps had died away ; then from her workbox she fetched 
a pair of tiny scissors, bright and sharp, and taking the scrap of 
paper from the bosom of her dress, she proceeded to snip it with her 
scissors, bit by bit, into the salad bowl below. When the last 
morsel had fluttered from her fingers, she laughed aloud and clapped . 
her hands. “There!” she cried gleefully, “that is my sauce 
piquante, from a recipe of my own. It’s hotter than the hottest 
Indian pickle that was ever invented, and a little of it goes a very 
long way. People of weak stomach had better avoid it.” Then 
seating herself at the table, she poured vinegar into the bowl, and 
stirred the contents about with a fork and spoon, till the whole was 
sufficiently mixed. Then she began to eat. Slowly and deliberately 
she ate, with a sort of malignant relish that would not have done 
discredit to the veriest witch that ever bestrode a broomstick. 

At length the salad was finished, eaten up, paper and all, to the 
last morsel. ‘Such a feast would lack fitting conclusion,” said 
Charlotte, ‘were I to omit drinking the health of the fair bride 
elect.” 

In one of her cupboards was a decanter containing brandy—not 
that Charlotte was fond of brandy, for both in her eating and drinking 
she was one of the most abstemious of mortals; but she had been 
ordered by Hugh to take a little now and then medicinally ; and she 
now poured out for herself a tiny dram. She raised the glass to her 
lips, and then paused for a moment. ‘“ These are my best wishes,” 
she said ; and with that she went off into a string of gibberish, of the 
same sort that had so startled Trix in Mrs. Sutton’s garden. This 
rigmarole was an invention of which Charlotte was very proud. It 
was formed by tagging an extra syllable to each word, and then 
running the whole rapidly together; and not even Hugh could 
understand what she said when she addressed him in what she called 
her “ dead language ;” but Tib and she could converse in it by the 
hour together. What Charlotte said in the present instance was 
known to herself alone. If she were calling down blessings on the 
head of Trix, they must have been blessings in disguise, for they had 
all the sound of something much more unpleasant. 

“IT hope you enjoyed your supper, ma’am,” said Susan respectfully, 
when she came upstairs to clear away the things. 

“The salad was delicious,” said Charlotte; “the nicest I ever 
tasted.” 

“Thank you, ma’am ; I am very glad to hear it. And, if you 
please, ma’am, could you spare me for an hour this evening, while I 
go home to see how my little lame brother is getting on?” 

“You told me a day or two ago, did you not, that he was 
very ill?” 
VOL. LI. 
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“Yes, ma’am, very ill; we hardly expect him to get round 
again.” 

* Poor little fellow! and lame! Yes, Susan, go by all means. 
And here’s half-a-crown for you to buy some grapes with; and tell 
cook to give you a bottle of sherry to take with you.” 

* Oh, ma’am, you are too kind! The doctor at the dispensary 
says he wants nourishment as much as anything; but mother is so 
poor.” 

“You are very fond of this lame brother, are you not, Susan ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, very. You see, his not being like other people 
naturally draws one to him. We all seem to think more of him, on 
account of his misfortune, than we do of them as are strong and 
hearty and able to fend for theirselves. And I wish you a very good 
night, ma’am, and many thanks.” 

Charlotte, with her back turned to Susan, did not answer. She 
was crying. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE MISSING LETTER. 


CHARLOTTE HERNE had barely said her adieus to the company in 
the garden, and set off home, escorted by Tib, before Hugh 
Randolph, by an adroit movement in flank, took Ma’amselle Trix 
unawares ; who, finding further escape denied her, yielded with a 
pretty pout, and allowed her lover to put her arm within his and 
lead her off in custody down one of the garden walks. 

‘“* How did Cousin Charley and you get on together, and what do 
you think of her?” said Hugh to Trix. ; 

“ As for how we got on together, I can hardly tell you,” answered 
Trix. “The girl is an enigma, and whether I shall ever really under- 
stand her is more than I can tell; but certainly I am very far from 
doing so at present.” 

“The poor thing is so shy when in the presence of strangers; and 
then her blindness, and the almost utter seclusion in which she lives, 
impart a certain oddness to her sayings and doings: but this will soon 
wear off, as far as you are concerned, when you come to know her 
better.” 

“‘T should like to like her—I should love to love her,” said Trix, 
“but I don’t think she wants either my liking or my love.” 

Hugh, as in duty bound, pooh-poohed this latter supposition very 
decidedly ; as if, he went on to say, anybody in their senses could do 
other than long for the love of his darling Trix. And then, under the 
favour of this compliment, and the shelter ofa screen of honeysuckles 
the audacious wretch suddenly attempted to steal a kiss; but Trix, 
warned by previous experience, was not to be caught unawares, and 
repulsed the cowardly attack with the utmost bravery. 

It was only in keeping with our Trix’s sweet disposition that she 
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should quickly forgive a discomfited enemy: but scarcely had the 
basis of a fresh treaty of peace been adjusted between the two, when 
a summons came for Dr. Randolph: a gentleman was waiting for 
him at his own house, who wished to see him without delay. 

A professional summons, at whatever hour of the day or night it 
might come, never found Hugh Randolph otherwise than ready and 
willing to attend to it; but, on the present occasion he certainly did 
wish that his unknown visitor, whoever he might be, had delayed 
coming for another hour. Still, he never thought of disregarding the 
summons ; so, after pulling a wry face for the edification of Trix, he 
at once set off after the servant who had come to fetch him, but not 
without first promising to come back in a little while, or to send word 
should he be unable to do so. 

Hugh gone, the three ladies at once went indoors. Wines were 
brought out, not merely*port and sherry, but in addition, two or three 
sorts of genuine home-made—cowslip, raisin and ginger—of the con- 
coction of which Mrs. Sutton was justly proud. 

“Tf I was only certain that Hugh would be back before long,” 
said Mrs. Sutton, a little later on, ‘‘I would send across for Mrs. 
Malham, and we might manage a quiet rubber before supper time, for 
{ need hardly ask you, Miss Davenant, whether you play that noble 
game ?” 

* Yes, I play—a little,” said Margaret. 

“T thought I could not be mistaken in my supposition,” answered 
the old lady, with a stately inclination of the head. “As for Miss 
Trix, she might amuse herself either by looking on and studying the 
points of the game, or by a little agreeable reading. There are some 
suitable volumes in that bookcase behind you. ‘The Cottage on the 
Cliff,’ for instance, in five volumes, illustrated: a charming story. I 
remember reading it when I was a girl, and—But here comes Hugh 
back again, and quite in a hurry, too. See, Miss Davenant, how the 
minx is smiling already. Fie! Fie!” 

Hugh did, indeed, come in hurriedly, and they all saw in a moment 
that something more than ordinary must have happened. 

“* At last, the discovery!” thought Margaret, and she nerved her- 
self for the coming revelation. 

“Such a strange thing!” said Hugh, and then he stopped to 
laugh. ‘ The gentleman waiting for me proved to be a Mr. Peterson, 
a lawyer from Melbourne, Australia. His first act on my entering 
the room was to present me with his card; his second, to congratu- 
late me on what he was pleased to term my ‘remarkable good 
fortune.’ I read his card, and then asked for information as to what 
my good fortune consisted of. ‘You received my letter of April 
last?’ he said. ‘ Never had the pleasure of receiving a line from you 
in my life,’ I replied. ‘Strange, very strange!’ he muttered, rubbing 
his chin thoughtfully. ‘That accounts for our London agents not 
having received any communication from you in the matter. The 
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non-arrival of my advice, however, must be a matter for subsequent 
inquiry ; and the pleasure of being the first to congratulate you in 
person still rests with me.’ ‘But why congratulate me?’ I asked 
somewhat testily, for I began to have my doubts as to the fellow’s 
sanity. ‘I congratulate you,’ he said in a solemn voice, ‘ because, 
by the last will and testament of the late lamented Benjamin Gudge., 
Esquire, of Melbourne, Australia, you, Hugh Randolph, surgeon, of 
Helsingham, England, are appointed sole heir and legatee to all his 
property of every description whatsoever; the same being of the. 
estimated annual value of four thousand eight hundred pounds.’ I 
was more than ever convinced now that the man was insane, but I 
determined to try him a little further. ‘There must be some 
mistake,’ I said. ‘Never heard of such a person as your Australian 
Mr. Gudge.’ ‘No mistake whatever,’ said Mr. Peterson, with a smile 
of gentle pity at my ignorance. ‘ Oblige me by reading this excerpt 
of the will of our late lamented client ;’ and with that he opened his. 
pocket-book as brisk as you please, and fished out of it a strip of 
foolscap covered with that ugly upright hand which lawyers so much 
affect. ‘This,’ said he, ‘will doubtless act as a refresher to your 
memory. At all events, it will serve to enlighten you as to the 
reason for our late lamented client having acted as he has done.’ kf 
was not long you may be sure, in mastering the contents of the paper 
he had given me; but even before I got to the end of it, I saw and 
understood the strange mistake into which Mr. Peterson had fallen, 
and that without any fault on his part. You, aunty ”—this to Mrs. 
Sutton—“ will understand the case at once when I tell you that this 
Jawyer from over the sea had come to me instead of going to my 
cousin Hugo.” ; 

“But is Hugo really coming into four thousand eight hundred 
a-year ?” demanded the old lady. 

“So it would seem,” replied the Doctor. ‘‘ The document handed 
me by Mr. Peterson recounted how the property in question was be- 
queathed to Hugh Randolph on account of his having, on one 
occasion, several years ago, saved the testator’s life at the risk of his. 
own ; and how the testator, being without kith or kin, had, out of 
sheer gratitude, endowed his preserver with every farthing of which 
he might die possessed. As I read this, it came suddenly into my 
mind how Hugo had once told me of his having saved the life of a 
rich Australian merchant who fell overboard somewhere off Cape 
Horn—as you will remember, Hugo, in his younger days, was a 
ship’s surgeon—and how disgusted he, Hugo, was at being offered 
a couple of sovereigns as a reward for the risk he had run. But the 
old fellow, although he could not bear parting with money in his life- 
time, has proved that he was not ungrateful. Why, Hugo will be 
quite a millionaire ! ” 

“ A worthless, idle scamp!” exclaimed Mrs. Sutton irately. “ 
never had any patience with him. And now all this good fortune 
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must come to him, though he never did a decent day’s work in his 
lifetime ; while there’s others as may go on from year’s end to year’s 
end working their insides out and scraping and contriving to make 
ends meet, and be as poor as a church mouse when all’s done! But 
this world’s a strange riddle, and one needs a deal of patience at times 
to make one take things quietly.” 

“ Tut, tut, aunty, don’t you begrudge Hugo his good fortune,” 
said Hugh cheerily. ‘He is one of those happy mortals who are 
‘orn not to work. To such as him work is an impossibility. Why 
Glame him, then, for what is not his fault? But as for you and me, 
aunty, we belong to the plodders: not a bad sort, perhaps, as the 
world goes.” 

‘You said something about a letter,” said Margaret, in a slow, 
laboured, husky voice, very different from the modulated, clear tones 
in which she usually spoke ; but the others were too excited just then 
¢o notice the difference. 

** Ah, yes, to be sure,” said Hugh; “and that is not the least 
curious part of the business. Mr. Peterson states that about five 
raonths ago he sent off, fully addressed to me, a letter, of which he 
has brought a copy with him, containing the news which we have 
had from him to-day by word of mouth, and asking that my instruc- 
tions in the matter, on proof of identification being furnished, should 
be sent to the agents of his firm in London. This letter has not 
been received by me, and Mr. Peterson is so much annoyed at its non- 
delivery that he intends to have the matter laid before the Post-Office 
authorities ; indeed, had he not had other business in England which 
obliged him to come over in person, it is not unlikely that Mr. 
Gudge’s last will and testament might have remained a dead-letter 
for some time to come.” 

“ But how does it happen,” asked Trix, “ that the letter intended 
fer your cousin should be posted to your address?” It was a 
question that had been on Margaret’s lips, but she was glad to be 
spared the necessity of asking it. 

“That is easily explained,” said Hugh. “Probably neither you 
nor Margaret are sufficiently acquainted with my history to be aware 
that the person of whom I purchased my practice on first coming to 
Helsingham was my cousin, Hugo Randolph. Such, however, was 
the case. Both my cousin and I were brought up to the profession 
of medicine, but Hugo, being the elder by several years, had obtained 
his diploma while I was still at school. As I have already stated, he 
acted for some time as surgeon on board ship, but afterwards he 
came and settled down in Helsingham. At least, he ought to have 
settled down; but Hugo never liked his profession, and on the 
strength of a small legacy left him by an aunt he determined to free 
himself for ever from slavery, as he called it. At that time I was just 
ready to enter on the scene: so Hugo made over his practice to me, 
and the people of Helsingham exchanged one cousin for the other. 
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During the time that Hugo was following his profession here, Mr. 
Gudge, who happened to be over in England on business, came 
down to Helsingham to see him; and as he seems to have drawn 
up his will shortly after his return to Australia, he naturally put 
down Hugo’s address as he knew it to be at that time; and it 
appears never to have been altered, for my cousin is the most 
careless of correspondents, and, without doubt, never troubled him- 
self sufficiently to inform Mr. Gudge of his change of residence. 
As to how the mistake between the two names, Hugo and Hugh, 
arose—whether Mr. Gudge by a very natural error, put down the 
wrong name in his will, or whether the letter that was sent but never 
came to hand was directed in one name or the other, is really a 
matter of very little moment, and one which, at this stage of the 
business, it were hardly worth inquiring into. And now I think 
that you all know as much of the affair as I do myself.” 

“‘ But where is this Mr. Peterson? and what steps does he purpose 
taking next?” asked Mrs. Sutton. 

**Gone back to his hotel to dine with what appetite he may,” 
answered Hugh. “But to see how crestfallen he was when I ex- 
plained the mistake to him! However, we will put him all right to- 
morrow, for, as it happens, I had a note from Hugo this morning 
in which he states that I may expect to see him early to-morrow, 
as he shall be passing through Helsingham on his way north. ‘his 
is fortunate both for Hugo and Mr. Peterson, whom I shall have 
the pleasure of introducing to each other.” 

‘“* How silent you are, Madge! You have scarcely had a word 
to say for yourself all the evening,” said Trix as the two sisters were 
putting on their bonnets preparatory to starting for home. ‘“ Are 
you thinking how nice it would be to be Mrs. Hugo Randolph, 
and have a husband worth four thousand eight hundred a year? Or 
have you fallen in love, by anticipation, with this sprightly young 
lawyer from the antipodes ? ” 

“Headache, not heartache, is my complaint,” said Margaret. 
“ Besides, you can do chattering enough for both of us.” 

Hugh escorted the sisters as far as Irongate House. Trix and he 
had never been more gay and light-hearted than they were this 
evening. “Supposing Mr. Gudge had left his money to us, what 
should we have done with it?” they asked eachother. Already they 
spoke of themselves familiarly as we and ws. And then they laugh- 
ingly discussed twenty different plans for getting through the money 
providing it were theirs, each plan more absurd than the former. 
Margaret’s gloom was unnoticed by the happy lovers, and she was 
thankful to escape uncatechized. 

Leaving Trix and Miss Easterbrook gossiping together, Margaret 
got away to her own room as quickly as possible. Above all things, 
just now, solitude was necessary toher. While in the society of others 
she felt that it was impossible for her to realise in all its dismal 
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reality how miserably her cherished scheme had failed. So she 
locked the door of her room, and sat down in a low chair by the 
window, sat down in the dark, and pressed her hands to her head, 
which now ached wearily, and tried to think. But all her thoughts, 
for this night at least, ran in one narrow groove, from which she 
found it impossible to dissociate them. The letter which she had so 
criminally stolen—yes, stolen, for in this hour of her humiliation 
she no longer strove to cozen her conscience as she had done many 
a time before—this letter had never been intended for Hugh Ran- 
dolph, and her sacrifice had been utterly in vain. She had 
degraded and sullied herself for ever in her own eyes, and this was 
the result. 

“ How easy it were to imagine the finger of some juggling fiend 
as being mixed up in this business,” thought Margaret ; a fiend who 
knew my weakness, and flashed this one particular bait before my 
eyes, and sniggered to himself when he saw how easily I seized it. 
It is just the sort of trick that a Mephistopheles would revel in. 
What a wretched, guilty creature I am! How low must I have 
fallen, since, even at such a moment as this, I feel myself regretting 
the failure of my crime far more than the crime itself! Am I, can I 
be the same Margaret Davenant who slept in this room but four 
short months ago, slept with an anxious heart maybe, but with a 
conscience whose voice never haunted my dreams? No, I am not 
the same, for now my soul is tainted with moral leprosy ; and the 
Great Healer seems to have withdrawn Himself for ever from my 
eyes: and I, alas! am afraid to go in search of Him.” 

She sighed heavily, and rose from her seat, and pressed her hot 
forehead against the cool panes. 

** Poor Trix !” she murmured ; “‘ after ail my scheming, she will be 
nothing more than the wife of a country surgeon. What I read of that 
fatal letter told me that Hugh Randolph was going to be a rich man ; 
and I liked him so well, that I must needs try and win him as a hus- 
band for my darling. I was determined, at every risk, to save her 
from the drudgery that has weighed so heavily on my own life, and I 
thought to secure for her a husband at once both good and wealthy. 
I think if that temptation had not come so suddenly upon me, if time 
had been given me to weigh the chances for and against, that I should 
never have taken the letter, but have trusted to Hugh’s falling in love 
with Trix, even after he should have learned hew rich he was ; for I 
knew that he was fond of her, although he had only seen her once, for 
a little while in Paris. But then, the temptation was so sudden, and 
had to be acted on in a moment if at all; and in that moment I 
saw, as in a vision, my own blighted love-dream (for I had a lover 
as long as I was rich, but lost him the day I became poor); and it 
seemed to me that Hugh Randolph poor and Hugh Randolph rich 
might be two very different people, and that if he heard of his good 
fortune before he had an opportunity of making love to Trix, my 
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darling might lose both husband and money. Perhaps I wronged 
Hugh Randolph by thinking thus meanly of him; I hope I did; 
but my experience of the world has been a hard one, and that must 
be my excuse. And so—and so—the letter was taken. Would to 
Heaven that I had never seen it!” 

She crossed the room to the little ebony casket, unlocked it, and 
took out the letter. For a moment or two she looked at it curiously, 
and then she put it back in its hiding-place. ‘I will not destroy it 
even now,” she said. ‘ Lie there! and in years to come, should I 
ever be wanting in charity towards others, be thou as a monitor to 


remind me what a poor weak guilty creature I myself was once upon 
atime!” 





(Zo be continued.) 


SKS 


MY LADY’S GARDEN. 
WuerE clove-carnations scent the air, 
And jasmine clusters overhead, 

And sweet-pea blossoms nod and stare 
Above the thyme box-bordered bed ; 
Where marigolds burst forth full-blown, 

My pensive Lady droops alone. 


Where stout determined hollyhocks 
Climb, bud by bud, to loftier pride, 

And where the homely buxom phlox 
Flings her strange incense far and wide ; 

Where mouthing, fat snapdragons start, 

My pensive Lady droops apart. 


Where one majestic cedar throws 
His shadow o’er the shaven sward, 
And where the regal sunflower glows, 
And lily-sweets are richly poured ; 
Where cherry-pie with old man vies, 
My pensive Lady sadly sighs. 
But lo, upon the western breeze 
A tender signal-note is borne ! 
It pierces through the orchard trees 
And leaps the field of waving corn ! 
And now, beside the garden gate, 
My pensive Lady stands to wait. 


And there, where comely asters grow, 
And monk’s-hood frowns, and pansies grin, 
Where gay nasturtiums flame and glow, 
Approaches one—and enters in. 
And then, in that fair garden scene, 
My pensive Lady smiles serene, Fayr Mapoc, 
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MY NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOUR. 


By THE AUTHOR or “ THE STory oF A MARRIAGE.” 


owe years ago it was my doleful hap to spend five months as a 

patient in one of our London hospitals. They were the dreariest 
months in the year, from November to February, when the great city 
is shorn of its summer attractions, and rain, fog and frost alternately 
strive for the supremacy, so that I did not lose many out-door 
pleasures owing to my illness. My life had been an up-and-down- 
hill journey, full of varied experiences. I had travelled much 
and seen many peoples and countries; I had had wealth and 
squandered it, and now at length poverty and I were fairly face to 
face. I had only myself to thank for my reverse of fortune, and I 
could not complain of the result of my own actions. The boon 
companions who helped me to spend my money forsook me at the 
approach of adversity, as midges that dance in the sunshine disappear 
when the sky is overcast. 

I could not help admiring the symmetry and completeness of my 
misfortunes. Penniless, friendless, and for the first time in my life, 
at thirty-five years of age, fallen seriously ill. Health, without which 
I could do nothing and be nothing, was withdrawn precisely at the 
time when it was the one thing needful to enable me to retrieve my 
position. I had wealthy relations, but as I had not cared to know 
them in my prosperity I had no claim on them in my adversity, nor any 
desire to imitate the return of the Prodigal Son on the baseless 
presumption that a fatted calf would be killed for me. I remember 
it struck me as odd, when the doctor who visited me in my cheap 
lodgings gave me an in-patient’s ticket for the hospital, whose 
pleasant lot it had been hitherto to bestow, instead of receive, favours. 
But there was no flavour of private charity in the proffered aid, and 
I accepted it as coming from that great impersonal body, the public, 
towards whom no one ever felt a burdensome sense of obligation. 

The principle on which I had always chosen my friends probably 
made it easier than it would have been to most men of my education 
to pass twenty weeks on amicable terms with the very mixed specimens 
of humanity that passed through the hospital ward as my fellow- 
patients. Ifa man pleased and interested me, that was his letter of 
recommendation, and I enjoyed his society regardless of social 
distinctions. I thought no more of him if he happened to be a 
duke, or less if he chanced to be a cabman. 

Many were the changes I saw during my long stay. Some of our 
number died, but most recovered and went away, while I remained 
till the population of the beds had changed repeatedly, and I grew to 
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be the oldest inhabitant and father of the house. The ward was a 
long narrow room with folding doors at each end, a large fireplace in 
the middle with four high windows at either side, six beds under each 
row of windows and twelve beds along the opposite side of the room, 
making twenty-four in all. The walls were stained a cheerful blue, 
and hung with engravings of more or less merit and garnished here 
and there with texts and mottoes inciting us to be very joyful, or, 
where that was not possible, to try resignation as a useful workaday 
substitute.. The floor was of polished wood, unrelieved by carpet or 
rug. The windows opened easily by an arrangement of ropes and 
pulleys, and ventilators close under the ceiling at the opposite side 
of the ward ensured a thorough current of air when it was necessary 
to change the atmosphere. But nothing can prevent the peculiar 
flatness of hospital air. I never lost the consciousness of it, while 
the smell of carbolic filled me with loathing. It is supposed to 
overpower other and so-called worse odours than itself; but to me 
it seemed a substituting of one evil for another. 

The illness that kept me so long in the hospital was a surgical case 
of great interest to the doctors and considerable suffering to myself, 
but gratifying to my invalid’s egotism because it was the only case of 
the kind in the ward, where nine diseases were apportioned among 
twenty-four patients. To have one all to oneself out of that limited 
number conferred a certain distinction upon one. 

An Anglican sisterhood was in charge of the nursing at the 
hospital, and splendidly they performed their duties ; I think of them 
still with respect and gratitude. The nurses were strong, capable 
women, for the most part wonderfully forbearing with ill-tempered 
and thankless patients. During the time I spent under their care I 
gained some insight into the trials and difficulties of a hospital 
nurse’s life. I came to the conclusion that, if I were a woman, I 
would do or be anything that was honest, except stewardess on board 
ship, rather than nurse sick people for a livelihood. 

It is a marvel to me how anyone used to quiet and privacy in his 
own home when he is ill ever recovers in a hospital, where he has 
neither one nor the other. But I had such a splendid nervous 
system that it was only on days of prostration following an operation 
that I really suffered from living in public, and then I did so acutely. 
In spite of the screen put round my bed to form a make-believe 
room to myself, in imagination I still saw the seven faces on the 
pillows to my right hand and four to my left in the long row of beds; 
I heard every groan, every impatient exclamation of the weary 
sufferers, and at night I listened with a frightfully exalted sense of 
hearing to the long-drawn snores of such of them as were happy 
enough to be able to sleep. The crowd of medical students, who 
accompanied and thronged about the doctors when they made the 
round of the wards, was in itself enough to kill a sensitive and 
nervous patient. They clustered like bees round any especially 
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interesting case, and the more hideous the sights they saw, or the 
details they listened to, the happier they were and the more notes 
they took. I looked at the dignified bearing and fine face of the 
celebrated operating surgeon to whom they were listening by a 
patient’s bedside, and wondered could he ever have been an uncouth 
lad like so many of his pupils. Could those penetrating eyes, full of 
the fire of genius, ever have winked at a fellow-student behind the 
back of the great doctor of the day some forty years ago ? 

I soon became interested in the routine of hospital life, and on 
those days when I was fairly well and free from pain I should never 
wish to be better entertained than I was in studying my fellow- 
patients. 

We were a motley crew, surely the oddest four-and-twenty men 
that circumstances could have thrown together. The changes in 
our population were so rapid that a bed had scarcely time to grow 
cold before it was in possession of a fresh occupant. We were of all 
ages, shapes and sizes, and of a variety of nationalities; being, I 
think, at our most representative when our company consisted of 
Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen, with a choleric little Welshman, 
Germans, a Yankee, a Frenchman, a Swede, a Lascar seaman, a Jew 
and a Negro. By chance the Yankee on the day of his arrival was 
put in the next bed to the Negro ; but after much nasal vituperation, 
the arrangement was altered for peace and quiet’s sake. We repre- 
sented many trades as well as nationalities, and had amongst us 
tailors, policemen, costermongers, postmen, a butler, cabmen, a grave 
digger, a sugar refiner, shoemakers, and an omnibus conductor. 

We also had some of those mysterious gentlemen of no par- 
ticular calling or visible means of sustenance, who live at the back 
of everywhere, for a crowd or an accident brings them into the street 
in swarms, as heavy rain brings worms to the surface of the soil. 
They are always open to an odd job, when it is highly paid for and 
not of an arduous nature. They spend their Sunday afternoons 
demonstrating in the park, clothed in long top coats and woollen 
comforters, and never without a short pipe and tobacco, which 
presumably costs money. Where they sleep at night when they 
are not in hospital I have no idea. One of our company, who 
afforded me much amusement, was a genteel and sensitive young 
clerk, who had it much on his mind to explain to me how he came 
to be in such a vulgar institution as a public hospital. He was 
consumed by a haunting dread lest, when he had recovered and 
returned to his place in the office of Messrs. Scrawley and McNib in 
Lincoln’s Inn, he might be recognised in the street and spoken to 
by one of his fellow-patients, a chimney-sweep of too friendly a 
disposition. ‘ His face, sir, would be black in the pursuit of his 
avocation and I shouldn’t know him, but he’d see me a mile off and 
run after me ; and if a man in my position is seen talking to a sweep 
I shall be ruined,” said my sensitive little clerk. 
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I made a great variety of friends among my fellow-patients who 
stayed long enough to feel some interest in others, as the terrible 
egotism of their own sufferings abated. I parted on excellent terms 
with a butler, who taught me the kind of whistle I must give at the 
area gate when I called to see him after nightfall. A hansom-driver, 
bidding me good-bye, in the fulness of his heart offered to take me in 
his cab down Piccadilly for my first airing after I left the hospital. 
A thoughtful little German baker with whom I talked metaphysics in 
accordance with the definition, that, ‘‘ when a man talks to you in a way 
that you don’t understand, about a thing which he doesn’t understand, 
them’s metaphysics,” as a parting gift presented me with a list of shops 
whose bread one would do well to avoid, from the baker’s custom of 
working the sponge with unwashen hands, and I thanked him. A 
costermonger acquaintance taught me how, when buying fruit off a 
barrow in the street, to detect the tricks of the trade. In short I 
picked up a great deal of information that, if it was not useful, amused 
me and afforded me a glimpse into the lives of other men. 

I had been three months in bed, and was recovering from the 
effects of an operation, when I became acquainted with a man who 
interested me more than any other of my fellow-patients. 

I remember the day that he came into the hospital. It was in the 
first week of the new year, and a nurse had congratulated me on the 
good luck of having had the bed to the right of mine standing empty 
for two whole days. Its last occupant had been a dull, heavy fellow, 
absorbed in the contemplation of his own symptoms and doggedly con- 
vinced that he was the head martyr in the universe, unable perhaps, 
and certainly unwilling, to take part in the courtesies and amenities 
of invalid life. We did not miss him when he left, and the blank 
pillow was a pleasanter object to look at than the furrowed, irritable 
face and bald head that had lain upon it. It occurred to me, how 
fortunate I should be if the fates should send me an intelligent, 
sympathetic fellow-sufferer in the bed that I had seen so diversely 
occupied during the past twelve weeks. 

The previous night my rest had been troubled, and in the forenoon, 
between the disturbance of the doctors’ visit and dinner being brought 
to us, I fell asleep. When I awoke I was astonished to find the bed 
that an hour and a half before had been empty occupied by a fresh 
patient, looking as comfortable and established as though he had been 
there a week. 

The new comer was a tall, swarthy-complexioned man of about 
thirty years of age. He lay on his back with his eyes closed 
and his head inclined towards me, so that I had a good view of his 
very remarkable face. That he was not an Englishman I felt sure, 
though to what country he belonged I could not tell. He was clean- 
shaven as I thought, but I afterwards found that no hair grew on his 
face, and a month without a razor did not darken his lip or chin. 
His skin was of a yellowish-brown, and his straight black hair that 
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covered his ears and lay on his cheek was cut square across his fore- 
head. The nose was large and prominent, the mouth large, thin- 
lipped and well-shaped, and the jaw formed a powerful angle from 
the ear. ‘The length of the face from the eyes to the mouth was 
greater than is usual, and the finely-modelled long hollow of the 
cheek gave a melancholy and dignified outline to his countenance. 
I wondered what he would be like when he awoke, and as I watched 
he opened his dark eyes, large and set wide apart, with a clear and 
penetrating expression. 

As I looked in his face, that in spite of its smoothness was 
essentially masculine, and in expression a quaint mixture of shrewd- 
ness and childlike simplicity, I said to myself, ‘‘ My friend, I cannot 
off-hand assign you to any particular country, but I can date your 
type of face for you: you have no business at all wandering about in 
the nineteenth century ; you ought never to have stirred from the 
fourteenth, nor emerged from the pages of Froissart, to which you 
really belong.” 

There was a quiet dignity about the man that forbade me to ask 
the usual questions that inaugurate a hospital acquaintance, such as, 
‘*What’s your name? where do you come from? and what’s the 
matter with you?” and I waited my time for a favourable opportunity 
of speaking to him. 

When the nurse gave me my dinner I asked her, “ Who is the 
man in the next bed?” 

“A Frenchman ; he was brought here while you were asleep.” 

“Good,” thought 1; ‘then I shall amuse myself by rubbing up my 
rusty French with him. Can you tell me his name ?” 

‘*No, I can’t remember French names, and besides, he has a 
string of them, those foreigners always have.” 

I reached paper and pencil from the locker by my side and gave 
them to the nurse. ‘Just oblige me by copying his name from the 
card over his bed and bring it to me, will you?” She did as she 
was requested, and returning handed me the paper, on which she 


had written the names, Jean Marie Thégonnec Pipriac. ‘‘ Why, the 
man must be a Breton,” said I, repeating the two last names to 
myself. 


“A Briton! A Frenchman never yet was a Briton, and couldn’t 
be if he tried,” said the nurse promptly, her national susceptibilities. 
rubbed the wrong way in an instant through her misapprehension. 

“A Breton, my good woman, a Breton, not a Briton,” said I; 
“and a Breton is no more a Frenchman, though he may happen to 
speak French, than a Welshman is an Englishman, even if he talks 
English. When did that solemn, dignified, fourteenth-century face 
ever belong to a Frenchman I should like to know?” and I wished 
to argue with my nurse concerning racial differences, but she cut the 
matter short by turning to the new patient and asking him plainly 
whether he was a Frenchman or what, for an Englishman in the 
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next bed would not take her word for it. Our stranger, who was 
sitting up with his table across his knees, waiting for dinner, bowed 
gravely, first to the nurse and then to me. 

‘“T am a Breton, madame, and I come from Roscoff, in the 
department of Finistére,” he said in a low, melancholy voice, 
speaking with a strong foreign accent; and, he added with dignified 
simplicity: “My name is Jean Marie Thégonnec Pipriac, but I am 
everywhere called Jean Marie.” 

‘I thought you a Breton from your name,” I said. ‘I know your 
part of Brittany very well. TU used to know Finisttre and Morbihan 
from end to end; I once spent a summer there.” 

“Does monsieur know Bretagne?” said my new acquaintance, 
with flashing eyes. ‘‘ Has he been to Morlaix, Landenau, Quimper, 
S. Pol de Léon, Carnac, Plougastel ?” and then followed a torrent of 
names of places, some on the coast and some inland, just as they 
rushed into his mind. 

“TI know them all, my friend,” I said, smiling at his eagerness, 
‘‘and when you have eaten your dinner you shall ask me as many 
questions as you please, and see if I speak the truth.” 

“J should not doubt that monsieur spoke the truth, but it is 
wonderful ; it is wonderful ! ” 

I noticed that Jean Marie, as I already called him to myself, 
devoutly crossed himself on the forehead and on the breast, before 
and after he took food. I tried to talk French with him, though not 
always with lucid results, for he had learned French as a second 
language, and spoke a strange patois, while mine, such as it was, had 
been acquired in Paris. ; 

An acquaintance sprang up rapidly between us, founded on my 
knowledge of the scenes of his childhood, and the places dearest to 
him in his manhood ; and I grew fond of Jean Marie, so that my 
heart sank when I learnt how badly the doctors thought of his case. . 
By degrees he told me the simple story of his life. 

Jean Marie Thégonnec Pipriac was the son of a poor fisherman 
and his wife who lived near Roscoff, on the coast of Finisttre. He 
and his younger sister, Anne—namesake of La Bonne Duchesse, who 
after four centuries is still spoken of in Brittany as though she had 
been dead but a generation or so—were the only children, and had 
been brought up in such poverty and hard work as sounded incredible 
to my pampered English ears. They never tasted meat. Their food 
was the coarsest bread, with onions and potatoes, and occasiunally 
on festival days a little fish and milk. They rose at four in the 
morning to make or mend fishing-nets, or to work on the small plot 
of ground surrounding the hut in which they lived. The father was 
out fishing every night, and the mother burnt a taper in the window 
that in calm weather he could see as a glimmering point of light, 
when his boat was tossing on the water far from the shore. When 
he came safely home out of the teeth of the western gales that ravage 
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that coast, the pious mother took her children to the church, to thank 
the Blessed Virgin for her protection. Once when the husband and 
father had been miraculously preserved in a storm, they made a votive 
offering of a model of a fishing boat, which was hung suspended from 
the roof of the chancel before the altar of their patron saint, in visible 
token of the mercy of Heaven and the gratitude of man. 

But there came a fearful night in autumn when a sudden squall of 
wind struck the little fleet of fishing boats, and in the dismal dawn, 
when stormy sea and sky seemed torn together in one grey mist, out 
of the welter of devouring waves, the drowned bodies of brave fisher- 
men were washed ashore, and among them that of Thégonnec Pipriac, 
the father of Jean Marie. 

“The sea is cruel on the coast of Finisttre, monsieur; it makes 
many widows and orphans; and on winter nights we hear it howling 
like a hungry wolf at our door. But in the summer it is often still 
and blue as the sky above, and the little islands are like clouds float- 
ing on its surface. In the summer, monsieur, the sea is like the love 
of the Bon Dieu; in the winter it is like his wrath, and we tremble 
before it.” 

Jean Marie was to have been a fisherman, like his father before 
him, but the mother, dreading lest the cruel sea should take from her 
her son as well as her husband, moved a short distance to S. Pol de 
Léon, where she found work for herself and little Anne in the fields. 
Jean: Marie, only ten years old, worked his twelve hours daily as a 
farm labourer for a trifling pittance; but, as he said, “the Bon Dieu 
saw that I wanted for nothing. I had bread; I had health and 
strength, and: as I grew older I was able to succour my mother and 
my sister.” 

Jean Marie saw the Bon Dieu in everything. I have never met 
man or woman with the same childlike faith. 

When he was twenty years of age his mother died, worn out with 
toil and scanty living. Work as they would, the three of them, they 
could not earn more than enough to meet each day’s recurring want ; 
they could not lay by a sou against sickness or accident, or afford the 
weary mother a little rest before she died. Shortly after her death 
her daughter married a fisherman and went to live on the island of 
Batzoff, the soil of which is tilled by the women, while the men plough 
the sea, and there she still lives in many-childed poverty. 

“How come you to speak English, Jean-Marie?” I asked him one 
day when he was free from pain and able to enjoy conversation. 

“Monsieur, I learnt it from an excellent compatriot of yours, who 
lived for many years at Carnac, trying to find out the meaning of the 
great stones there. Monsieur Smitt was like a father to me. I was 
his servant, I dug his garden and tended his horse and cow, and he 
taught me to speak his difficult language. For several years I lived 
with my master. He was not Catholic, monsieur ; Pére Croisac would 
have it that he was not even Christian, but the Bon Dieu had given 
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him a good heart, and the poor prayed for him. I tried to convert 
my master, and I assured him of the miracles that the holy saints 
still work in Bretagne. But Monsieur Smitt would not be convinced. 
He had a way like so many Englishmen-—pardon me, monsieur, but 
it is not a good way—of jesting at holy things. But in his heart I 
think my master believed, for he let me go all the way to Helgoet 
when our cow had cast her calf, and was suffering like a Christian, 
to intercede with Saint Herbot for the poor beast.” 

‘I remember Saint Herbot’s church perfectly well,” I said. ‘He 
has taken the cattle under his special protection, and I saw tufts 
of the hair of sick animals laid on his altar by their unfortunate 
owners, who had come to pray for their recovery.” 

“Then monsieur must have seen the very wisp of hair from our 
poor cow’s tail that I laid on the altar of the holy saint myself,” said 
Jean Marie with animation. ‘“ It was red, with here and there a 
white hair mixed ; monsieur could not forget it.” 

I was obliged to evade the difficulty by saying that when I visited 
Saint Herbot’s church, the altar was so thickly covered with tufts of 
goats’, horses’, and cows’ hair that Jean Marie’s lock must have been 
hidden beneath them. 

“ And did the cow recover?” I asked. 

** Monsieur, when I returned from my pilgrimage on the third day 
the poor beast was dead.” 

“What, when you had walked two whole days to lay a tuft of her 
hair before Saint Herbot? What could the saint be dreaming of ? ” 

“Monsieur, the Holy Saint Herbot has two ways of answering 
prayer for les pauvres bestiaux malades. If he judges it ‘best for them 
to recover, they will get better; but if not, they will die,” and as 
though unwilling further to discuss the saint with an unbeliever, 
Jean Marie passed on to other reminiscences. 

“When I was twenty-five years of age my master took me with 
him to Paris; the first time that I had left my native Bretagne. But, 
monsieur, what a thing it was, the people there treated me as if I 
was a savage. ‘They laughed at me in the street, at my long hair, 
my wide hat, my excellent bragous bras—breeches is your English 
word for them, monsieur—of the pattern that my forefathers had worn 
since the days of La Bonne Duchesse. They jeered at me when I} 
went to mass, and their churches were empty ; in Bretagne they are 
crowded with men. My money was stolen from me, and when I 
politely asked my way in the street I was directed to the wrong 
place. The very children used vile words, and the young girls said 
things to me that a man in Bretagne would blush to think of. 

One day when we had grown quite intimate, Jean Marie confided 
to me the love he had borne to his fellow servant Francoise. 

“Monsieur; I have never loved but one woman, my Francoise. 
For five years we eat at the same table, we worked in the same 
garden, we went to mass together, we prayed together. We were not 
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married because I desired to save a little money first, that my wife 
might not have to toil as my poor mother had done. Monsieur, I 
cannot tell you whether my Francoise was beautiful or not, but the 
Bon Dieu had given her to me, and I never looked in another woman’s 
face. We were to be married: Monsieur Smitt would still keep me 
as his servant, and we were to live in a little cottage near him, and 
he would have another woman for his cook, though my Francoise 
was still to help in the housework. Within a fortnight of our intended 
marriage our good master fell ill of a fever, and my Francoise nursed 
him, and took it from him and died. They both died, monsieur, my 
master and my Francoise, and I tried to take the fever from them 
that I might die too, but the fever had no more power to kill me than 
fire has to burn the holy saints. And to think, monsieur, that we 
might have been man and wife if I had not loved my Francoise so 
well. Monsieur, this rosary is all that I have that belonged to my 
Francoise, for she was as poor as the Blessed Virgin herself.” 

And Jean Marie stretched his long, thin arm towards me, and laid 
on the locker by my bedside a cheap rosary, made of a string of 
small berries, with a crucifix attached to it. 

After the death of his master and Francoise, Jean Marie returned 
to the neighbourhood of Roscoff and worked under a well-to-do 
farmer, who grew great quantities of the onions for which that part of 
Finisttre is renowned. He was an enterprising man, and anxious to 
find the best market for his produce. Jean Marie served him faith- 
fully and intelligently, and when he had been with him three years 
he increased his wages, and as he spoke English he sent him to 
London, to negotiate for the sale of his onions with English dealers. 
I was astounded to find how astute my fourteenth-century friend was 
in business matters. He had made bargains profitable to his em- 
ployer and to himself, and Monsieur Ploumel was highly satisfied 
with the honesty and ability of his agent. 

And now, on his third journey to England, Jean Marie was smitten 
with a mortal illness and would never return to his native land. 

“I have been ill for more than a year, monsieur. I know it by 
the pain I have suffered. But it does not matter; it is over now. I 
have finished my work. The day before I came into this hospital I 
sent to Monsieur Ploumel every sou I had made for him, and a 
draft for three hundred francs that I had saved for my poor sister 
and her children. I have come here to die,” he said, in quiet un- 
emotional tones, as though he were speaking of a stranger. 

I listened in silence, for I knew what the doctors thought of his 
case: that nothing could be done to cure, but only to palliate the 
disease. Never had there been a more patient sufferer in the hospital. 
In spite of his medizeval superstition, Jean Marie was a most courage- 
ous Christian, and put us all to shame. When he was sufficiently 
free from pain to speak, it was with a gentle courtesy, and no word 
of complaint or of impatience ever escaped his lips. He was always 
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ready to listen to the egotistic grumbling of his fellow-patients, though 
he tried, by example and precept, to lift us out of the narrow groove 
of self-centred suffering. 

One day I saw that he was enduring agony. His dark face was 
livid, and when he could speak he said quietly, “‘ Monsieur, these 
pains are pinpricks compared with those the Blessed Redeemer suf- 
fered for us.” 

That night Jean Marie was very ill, and I lay awake, partly from 
sympathy with him, partly because his restlessness made it difficult 
for me to sleep, as he muttered and talked to himself without 
ceasing. ‘The nurse was in constant attendance upon him, and she 
said to me: “ His sleeping draught has not suited him to-night; he 
is terribly restless.” 

Between two and three o’clock in the morning I thought that she 
was again leaning over Jean Marie. On the opposite side of his 
bed, facing me, a woman stood wearing a white cap, but not such as 
our nurses wore, and she was bending over Jean Marie as though 
she would kiss him. Then she knelt, holding his hand in hers, and 
the light in the ward was sufficient for me to see that she wore the 
costume of a Brittany peasant, with the coloured cotton kerchief on 
the shoulders, tucked into the bib of the black apron in front. I 
raised myself in bed, and a nurse, who was sitting by the fire, came 
to me at once. 

** Do you want anything ?” she asked. 

“Yes; who is that woman?” and I pointed to the figure still 
standing by Jean Marie. 

** What woman ?” she said, looking in the direction I indicated. 

“That Brittany peasant woman to be sure, by Jean Marie’s bedside, 
talking to hira and holding his hand.” 

“You have been dreaming!” said the nurse; “there is no one 
there. Lie down and try to go to sleep, though I daresay that poor 
fellow makes it hard for you to rest.” 

I had not been dreaming, though Jean Marie had, for afterwards he 
awoke with a little sigh as if he were sorry to return to consciousness, 
and said in his quiet tones, “ Monsieur, the Bon Dieu has been very 
good to me. He has sent my Francoise to me in a dream, and I 
have seen her and held her hand in mine. I am only to suffer three 
days more, for on Sunday morning at two o’clock my Francoise is to 
fetch me,” and he laughed to himself, a little laugh of incomparable 
happiness, and soon afterwards became again delirious. 

All Thursday, Friday and Saturday my friend grew steadily worse, 
though the doctors did not anticipate an immediate end of his 
sufferings. His mind wandered the whole time, and he talked to 
himself incessantly in Breton. When occasionally he dropt into 
French and I understood what he said, he was imagining that he was 
a child again, playing on the sands, or sitting on the rocks with his 
little sister, mending their father’s fishing nets. I grew feverish with 
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excitement and anticipation of what would happen to Jean Marie. 
I had certainly seen his Francoise, and I dreaded her return, but I 
did not dare confide in either doctor or nurse ; my strange experience 
could only be regarded by them as a sick man’s fancy. But my 
state of nervous excitement was duly noticed and commented on by one 
of the house surgeons, a pleasant young man who had shown me 
much kindness. 

“What in the world are you exciting yourself about ?” he asked me 
on the Saturday afternoon. ‘ You haven’t had a pulse like this since 
before your first operation, and you’ve nothing of the kind in anticipa- 
tion to account for it now.” 

But I could not tell him the truth, because from me it would 
appear incredible. I said that I had slept badly for several nights past, 
and that might account for my not being so well as usual, and I 
wound up with the apparently inconsequent request, ‘‘Do come and 
see Jean Marie at two o’clock in the morning, doctor.” 

I spoke so earnestly that the surgeon ceased tapping the palm of 
his left hand with the stethoscope he held in his right, and said: “I 
shall be in the ward at four o’clock under any circumstances, so that 
unless you have any very good reasons for asking me to see him 
earlier, your request is absurd. If I could do the poor fellow any 
good by seeing him then it would be another thing. And I’m almost 
run off my legs as it is.” 

_ “But I have a perfectly valid reason for asking you to see Jean 
Marie precisely at that hour,” I urged. “I cannot tell you now what 
it is, but I will do so afterwards, if you will only come,” and he felt 
my pulse again, and I knew that he thought I was wandering in my 
mind. 

“Well, well,” he said, good humouredly, “if I can wake myself at 
that hour—two o’clock I think you said—I’ll run in and have a look 
at Jean Marie.” 

About eleven o’clock, when the lights were turned low and all was 
quiet for the night, Jean Marie’s mind for a short time became clear 
and tranquil. He was like a man about to set forth on a delightful 
journey to some place and friends he longed to see; he was full of 
deep, happy excitement. When the nurse asked him if he wanted 
anything his answer was always the same, “ Mon ami, my wanting 
days are over; I have everything.” Then he spoke to me. “I am 

ready to go when my Francoise fetches me. Monsieur, if I may’ 

leave to you my rosary I shall be glad ; it may be that the Bon Dieu 
will lead you by it to become Catholic,” and he looked wistfully. 

** Jean Marie, I would become anything that would give me your 
peace and courage,” I said. But I do not think that he heard my 
reply, for he was again wandering—talking to himself and singing 
snatches of old Breton songs, that were not unlike Gregorian tones. 

“I wish that French fellow would be quiet and let me go to 
sleep,” whimpered a fretful voice from my left-hand neighbour. 
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“It is the last night that he will disturb you; have a little 
patience,” I said. 

Midnight had long past and in due course I heard the church 
clocks for a mile round strike one, like irregular file firing; I had not 
long to wait before I should know whether Jean Marie’s prophetic 
dream was true or not. In the exalted state of my senses every 
sound in the ward, every footfall of the nurses, seemed unnaturally 
loud, as I lay watching in the subdued light the old-world features of 
Jean Marie. He was lying on his back with closed eyes, his long, 
brown fingers telling his beads and his lips moving rapidly. Just 
then a nurse approached his bedside with a dose of medicine so 
nauseous that the smell of it as it wafted by made me feel ill. 

“Must you disturb him to give him that vile stuff?” I asked as I 
looked with compassion on Jean Marie, tranquil for the first time in 
many hours. ‘ Doctor’s orders,” she replied briefly, and raised the 
patient’s head to put the glass to his lips. He opened his eyes, and 
I saw by his expression that his soul revolted at the loathsome 
draught; then, with the meekness of a little child, he drained it to the 
dregs. 

Tt was a few minutes to two o’clock and I was strung up to an 
almost intolerable pitch of excitement. When a cinder fell from the 
grate it sounded like thunder, and I started and trembled. Jean 
Marie had fallen into a restless sleep, but he no longer muttered and 
talked to himself. I could hardly believe my eyes, though I firmly 
expected what I saw—by the side of Jean Marie’s bed stood the 
same form I had seen three nights ago, the Brittany peasant woman. 
Her plain, swarthy face was covered with the sweetest smiles and 
she leaned her dark head in its snowy cap over Jean Marie till her 
cheek almost touched his. My heart beat almost to suffocation, and I 
leaned upon my elbow, determined to watch closely. It was seldom 
that everyone was asleep in the ward at the same time, and the 
sister in charge and the nurses were certainly awake ; did no one but 
myself see the tall figure by Jean Marie’s bed? It must have been 
full ten minutes that I saw the woman both standing and leaning 
over him in her quaint dress, and at length she knelt by his side and 
I heard him say in a low voice of ecstasy, “Oh, ma Francoise! ma 
Francoise !” as he sighed away his last breath. 

“Nurse, nurse,” I cried, “Jean Marie is dying!” and she 
hastened to him in a moment, as she did so unconsciously passing 
through the shadowy form that still hovered over him. Just then 
the door at the end of the ward opened and the house surgeon 
entered. 

“What is the matter?” he said as he saw me out of bed and the 
nurse feeling Jean Marie’s pulse. 

‘Jean Marie is dead very suddenly ; I only gave him his draught 
half-an-hour ago,” said the nurse. Then I told the doctor as 
collectedly as I could what I had seen on Thursday night and how 
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Jean Marie had told me of his dream, which I had seen fulfilled, 
and of the ghostly figure of the Breton peasant woman that had but 
that moment faded from my sight. I dared not tell him the night 
before, but now that there was confirmation of it he must see for 
himself that it was true, and I pointed to poor Jean Marie’s corpse. 
He listened with the greatest attention. 

“Tf it had been any other patient that had told me such a thing,” 
he said at length, “I should have known that he was delirious and 
have ordered ice to his head, and I don’t say but that it might 
be a good thing for even you. Still, when an educated man like 
yourself is convinced that he has been brought face to face with the 
supernatural he is entitled to a hearing. It is strange, very strange. 
Jean Marie was a remarkable man; I have never met a patient like 
him. There is only one thing that I can be sure of in the whole 
affair, and that is, that I must have you out of this ward the first 
thing in the morning, or your nerves will be shattered in addition to 
your other troubles.” 

The body of my poor friend was removed before any of the 
patients were aware that a death had occurred. Ina few hours I 
found myself in another ward of the hospital, surrounded by fresh 
faces, and I could hardly be certain whether or not I had dreamed 
the strange story of Jean Marie Thégonnec Pipriac. 
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IN A LONDON SQUARE. 


BELOVED city, whence thy potent charm 
To call the wanderer back? Thy dome, above 
Whose summit shines the cross, where lights the dove, 
Holding dear ashes in its sheltering arm 
Of happy warriors, safe from war’s alarm ? 
Or thy fair fane, bidding the fancy rove 
From fretted fanwork down through marble grove ? 
Not these remembered make my heart grow warm ; 
Not towers of Parliament, or hall of Steven. 
But, shut with iron gates, a quiet square, 
Green-turfed, tree-shaded, still, where all arow 
The tall, pale virgins of the garden grow, 
Where I, with easeful book or friend may share 
The peace of lilies in the hush of even. 
MARION METEYARD, 














IN THE LOTUS LAND. 


By CuarLes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AurHor oF “‘ LETTERS FROM 
Majorca,” ** THE BREToNS aT HoME,” ETC. ETC. 


7* is impossible to visit Egypt with- 

out being at once confronted 
with the subject and science of Hiero- 
glyphics. Without them the Lotus 
Land would lose one of her most 
prominent and most interesting fea- 
tures. They are as much a part of 
herself as her ancient religion, her 
Dynasties and modes of government, 
her Art and Architecture: as insepar- 
able from her in idea as the very Nile 
itself. 

The study of Hieroglyphics is one 
of the first and most absorbing in 
connection with Ancient Egypt. Her 
temples, her tombs, her ruined towns 
would lose much of their charm if it 
were not for the dead language which 
decorates their walls. And many of 
these same walls would present an enormous and monotonous surface, 
a baldness and severity of outline, without their hieroglyphic decora- 
tions, which existed for unknown ages before the Christian era, and 
now place before us the most ancient manner of writing of the most 
ancient people we know to have existed. Hieroglyphics are not the less 
interesting that for long they were a sealed book, an unknown tongue 
to the modern world. Egyptologists had vainly endeavoured to find 
a key to the enigma; it baffled and eluded the deepest and closest 
research ; one after another gave it up in despair; apparently the 
secret had died with the ancients and was shrouded in the most 
profound mystery and the most remote antiquity. Neither living 
nor dead language had the slightest thing in common with hiero- 
glyphics, or could in the least degree help students on the road to 
their interpretation. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic—nothing assisted 
them ; their labour seemed in vain. 

Then came the discovery of the Rosetta Stone by the French, in 
1798 ; a stone which the English took possession of at the evacuation 
of Egypt in 1801, and which may now be seen in the British Mu- 
seum: one of the most useful and interesting relics in the whole 
world. 

The merit of this stone consisted in its inscription being in three 
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languages ; in Hieroglyphic characters, Demotic and Greek ; and by 
comparing one with another, the long-lost secret, the long-sought 
clue, was discovered. Dr. Young was the first to trace this clue ; 
to him therefore the greatest honour, but he did not live long enough 
to perfect what he had commenced. His labours were continued 
by Champollion, who, working upon Young’s lines, made immense 
strides in the study and its interpretation, and has received nearly 
all the honour and glory which in part belonged to Dr. Young. Yet 
Champollion could afford to give honour where it was due, for his 
own work in this abstruse matter was sufficient to satisfy any man’s 
ambition. But Champollion also died a young man, in 1832, and 
he also left his work unfinished. He had so far advanced, how- 
ever, that those who came after him had a comparatively easy task 
before them. Comparatively only; for even now much remains 
to be discovered. It is probable that in the next few years the whole 
science of hieroglyphics—their whole meaning and interpretation— 
will be perfected ; and the world will owe much to those learned and 
devoted men who have given up their lives to the study of this most 
interesting but abstruse and apparently hopeless and incomprehen- 
sible matter. It has been one of the greatest triumphs of perseve- 
rance in difficulties that the world has seen; an achievement to be 
more proud of than the conquered worlds of an Alexander the Great, 
the world-influence of a Julius Czesar, or the victories of a Napoleon. 
For without them very much of the history of Ancient Egypt would 
never have been known. 

One reason for its lengthened obscurity is that Egyptologists took 
for the foundation of their study and research the oldest book existing 
upon the subject ; a work by the Egyptian grammarian, Horapollon, 
which had been translated into Greek. Horapollon, in his work, declares 
that all the characters represented are only symbolical, each having 
an independent meaning of its own. In this he was wrong, and all 
students of later days, working upon this key, obtained no result and 
made no progress. Fortunately, the discovery of the Rosetta Stone 
gave a new aspect to the matter and brought out the meaning of 
these mystic signs. The veil separating our own times from the days 
of the Ancients was raised. But as yet it was only as the faint light of 
knowledge breaking in the East; the dawn of great discoveries that 
had yet to come; ingenuity and research and devoted labour and the 
patience of genius had to be exercised through long years, before 
the mystery was a mystery no longer. 

The word hieroglyphics was given to these signs and symbols by 
the Greeks, and signifies literally, ‘‘ Sacred Sculptures.” It is not an 
Egyptian word, as those not learned in the dead languages might 
naturally suppose, and was never employed by the Egyptians them- 
selves. But it has come into general use, and no better word, perhaps, 
could have been found for the occasion. It is, however, nothing but 


a modern title for an ancient science, and as such is incorrect. 
\ 
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The key to these hieroglyphics had been lost in the long past ages. 
The ancient Egyptians—that wonderful people—in dying, seemed to 
take the secret with them. They left behind them no guide or inter- 
pretation for future generations. ‘They loved mystery, and a mystery 
their signs and symbols should remain ; and those who came after 
apparently gave themselves no trouble about the matter. It needed, as 
it seemed, the lapse of many ages to make them sufficiently interesting 
to be worthy of research. Neither the Greeks nor Romans, who in 
turn conquered Egypt, took any step or gave themselves the slightest 
trouble to interpret the enigma, although in their day it might 
possibly have been more easily accomplished. They looked upon it 
as a secret mystery relating to religion, not as an historical record of 
the country. It was reserved for students of comparatively modern 
times to disturb the subject from its profound repose and throw light 
upon the hitherto impenetrable darkness of the past. 

The ancient Egyptians had three kinds of writing, as far as we may 
trace back by the aid of history and research. What they possessed 
before those times is not known ; but it is certain there was a people 
even long before the days of Menes, since it seems more than pro- 
bable that Memphis was built upon the ruins of a yet more ancient 
city ; and without doubt, that earlier people possessed some mode of 
expressing their thoughts in writing, even if their method was purely 
symbolical. They were not barbarians ; for barbarians do not build 
themselves cities to dwell in. The mud hut or the bare plain is the 
savage’s idea of a habitation. It is even quite possible that the 
people existing before the time of Menes possessed a higher degree 
of civilisation than did he or his. The history of the world shows 
that there is a downward as well as an upward progress, in civilisation 
as much as in prosperity. 

These three different forms of writing were the Hieroglyphic, the 
Hieratic and the Demotic; to which, after the Christian era, was 
added the Coptic. The hieroglyphic writing was the earliest. It is 
found throughout Egypt: on public monuments; on the slabs of 
tombs, on the ruined walls of temples ; on obelisks, of which a speci- 
men may now be seen on the Thames embankment ; and wiil be seen 
until the action of our insular atmosphere gradually wears away the 
stone and effaces the characters: a process already commenced. 
These characters abound, we say ; they are found on objects used in 
the social life of the Egyptians ; in historical records ; they were em- 
ployed in transcribing the mystic and mysterious doctrines of the 
Egyptian religion ; and they set forth the deeds of the kings, handing 
down their fame, their glorious deeds to posterity. In the very earliest 
records we possess, these signs cease to be quite symbolic. Already 
the ancients had advanced a step beyond this ; and these first records 
carry us back at least four thousand years before the Christian era. 
The language chiefly used in the hieroglyphic and hieratic writings 
was the sacred dialect of the priests. They alone possessed the key 
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necessary to interpretation ; and perhaps this is one reason why the 
secret became so utterly lost in later times ; it had never been univer- 
sally known ; never the property of the common people. To a large 
proportion of the Egyptians these signs and symbols were as profound 
a mystery as they were to the students of the last century. 

This hieroglyphic writing consisted of the representation of figures 
and sounds : the figures of material objects ; all objects found in the 
realm of nature and of art, but especially birds. To these they 
added mathematical and arbitrary symbols. The whole formed a 
sufficiently grotesque representation. ‘Their figures were mere out- 
lines, with no grace of form, no elaboration of detail. The gift was 
not theirs, in the first place, and it would have taken too long to 
carve and elaborate if it had been. It is amazing that even so much 
was done, considering the hardness of their stone ; the immense depth 
of much of their chiselling, the extraordinary care and pains it must 
have cost them; for such as their outlines and representations are, 
they are mathematically precise, never varying and never going 
astray. 

The Demotic writing came into use only nine centuries before 
Christ : a comparatively modern epoch to the ages that had gone 
before. Yet the secret of this also became absolutely lost when its 
employers passed away. It differed very widely from the hieroglyphic, 
and looks more like a phonetic alphabet than a record of symbols. 
Lines and curves are largely brought into use, the outlines of natural 
objects are much less represented, until at length they almost 
disappear. The sacred dialect of the priests was no longer solely 
transcribed. This, indeed, in the course of time, became almost a 
distinct and separate language from that spoken by the people. It 
was to give expression to the popular language that the demotic 
writing came into use. But it was employed chiefly for social and 
business purposes, and was called the “letter character” by the 
Greeks: the records on public monuments still retaining much of 
their hieroglyphic tendency. 

No doubt the hieroglyphic system began with very rude and crude 
signs, with the barest and roughest outlines; the completion to 
which it attained was a matter of long growth. How long we know 
not; the earliest records possessed do not differ very greatly from 
the latest. At first the ideas expressed are themselves mere outlines 
or suggestions ; the simplest record of a fact; the reign of a certain 
king ; a battle he fought ; and so on; combined with sacred signs 
and allusions, which enter largely into the hieroglyphic dominion: a 
matter in no way surprising, considering the immense thought and 
importance given to religion by the ancient Egyptians, and also that 
the priest had chief power and control over the records. 

Sometimes the writing was from right to left, sometimes left to 
right, sometimes, like the Chinese, it was written in columns for the 
sake of architectural convenience. The manner of the writing was 
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indicated by the position of the birds: a bird looking to the left 
signified that the writing was to be read from left to right, and vice 
versa ; just as the arrow upon our clocks intimates which way the 
key is to be turned. But certain mystic writings of the twentieth 
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ROSETTA STONE. 


Dynasty, such as the Tomb of Rameses at Thebes, are in retrograde, 
or contrary to the usual order of the signs: the tail of the bird and 
not the beak indicating how the inscription shall be read. No motive 
can be found for this departure from ordinary rules. In writing, 
the middle and final vowels were generally suppressed. The earliest 
forms were the best and simplest, perhaps because there was less to 
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be recorded, and they could give more care and attention to out- 
lines. The oldest known sculptures yet discovered and identified 
are the statues of Ra-hotep and Nefert in the Boulak Museum, and 
here the letters are large, beautifully cut and easily deciphered. 
In the time of Rameses II.—that king who gained so much credit 
and deserved so little—the characters became smaller and closer ; 
there was more to be said, and long use and facility in workmanship 
has a reducing tendency. Under the Ptolemies it grew stiff and 
conventional, lost all grace and beauty ; was crowded ; and is very 
much more difficult to interpret. Instead of being clear, open and 
bold, it is small, complicated and involved. 

The number of signs employed in hieroglyphics is about three 
thousand. The two systems: the Ideographic and the Phonetic, 
were intimately connected ; the former using objects to express their 
meaning, the latter expressing words by symbols of their sounds, 
as faras they could be given. The ingenuity employed was remark- 
able, and it must have taken immense time, thought and practice to 
bring the system to perfection. 

The endeavour to express sounds came first, the expression of 
ideas followed. It was a higher form of hieroglyphic, appealing more 
to the intellect and not merely to the eye. ‘The Phonetic system 
possessed a complete alphabet of signs. In addition they employed 
what are called determinatives, to be placed after signs that had a 
sameness of sound but a difference of meaning. Every word of this 
description had its determinative, without which the sense would 
have been vague and obscure. Nothing suggests the great antiquity 
of the Egyptians, a race prior to any record we possess, more than 
these hieroglyphics. ‘The earliest discovered take us back almost to 
the days of Menes, and the system, we have said, was then already 
in a very perfect condition ; a perfection it must have taken ages to 
accomplish. 

A very slight study of the key will enable the visitor to Egypt in 
these days to understand a good deal of the mystic signs and symbols 
which cover the walls of many of the buildings and ruins, and the 
stones and inscriptions preserved in the Boulak Museum. He may 
learn more in a few days than students had accomplished after years 
of study, until the discovery of the Rosetta Stone. The names of the 
monarchs, for instance, are placed in an oval-shaped cartouche, or 
lozenge,- and wherever this is found it isa Kingly record. It may 
be seen on the obelisk now existing on the banks of the Thames. 
The names of the gods are almost always ideographically expressed, 
that is figuratively rather than phonetically. The face of the god, 
for instance, will be represented accompanied by the symbols of the 
attributes ascribed to him on the monument ; or, again, accompanied 
by the animals specially sacred to him. 

All this was an unknown mystery, a dead language, defeating all 
research until the discovery of the Rosetta Stone, with its triple 
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inscription. Unfortunately only part of the stone has been found ; 
the remainder probably lies buried in some portion of the ancient city 
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of Rosetta not yet explored, and it remains, perhaps, to an Egypt- 
ologist in some future age to discover the treasure. 
But sufficient was found for the purpose. Upon this Dr. Young 
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went to work. He first gave the clue, but, as we have seen, did not 
live long enough to accomplish very much. To him, however, the 
honour of the first discovery. Champollion taking up the clue given 
by Young, made great strides in the science, and yet furthur raised 
the mystic veil. The meaning of these signs and symbols was dis- 
closed. He worked out a distinct key for their interpretation. We 
can imagine that he gazed upon his work much as an alchemist might 
have gazed upon his crucible which for the first time held gold con- 
verted from baser metal. Yet he, also, only accomplished a certain 
portion, leaving it to others to continue the study and to throw 
furthur light upon it, It was a very progressive work ; step by step, 
line upon line, passing through many hands. The complete result is 
due not to one mind but to many minds. England, France and 
Germany have all contributed to the glory of the revelation. The 
mystery is a mystery no longer, and the language of hieroglyphics 
may be read as easily by its students as any other dead language of 
the world. 

Rosetta, where the celebrated stone was found, is one of the pret- 
tiest and pleasantest towns in Egypt. It is built on the west bank of 
the Nile, on an arm of the river which was formerly the Bolbitine, 
near the ancient town of Bolbitinum. 

Of the earliest period of Rosetta and its history, nothing is known. 
The name in Coptic signifies ‘‘ City of Joy,” and here the inhabitants 
of Alexandria and Cairo were once wont to come for change of air. 
All that has passed away; Rosetta has had its day. Half its houses 
are in ruins, and in wandering through its streets you receive a 
strange impression of life and decay walking- hand in hand. The 
town is surrounded by a wall that might, perhaps, enable it to repel 
a feeble invasion of the Beduins or other wandering tribes, but would 
disappear under the first fire of our modern artillery. The loopholes 
in the walls, however, serve to give it rather a military and imposing 
appearance. 

Rosetta possesses magnificent gardens on both sides of the Nile: 
gardens full of fruit trees and tropical vegetation ; bananas, spreading 
apricots, date-palms and sycamores, flourishing with amazing fertility 
on the very clay of the river. Nothing can be pleasanter than to 
wander in these lovely gardens. The ground is covered with the 
narcissus, which flowers twice a year, and the air is laden with 
delicious perfume. Few travellers, comparatively speaking, visit 
Rosetta, yet no town in Egypt presents a more Oriental aspect. The 
overhanging windows with their exquisite carved woodwork meet the 
eye in every direction, and many of the houses are decorated both 
inside and out with columns that belong to a far-gone time: most of 
them, singularly enough, placed upside down by the ignorant Arabs, 
who took base for capital, and capital for base. 

At the beginning of this century, Rosetta was a town and port of 
considerable note and industry, and numbered twenty-five thousand 
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inhabitants. The revival of Alexandria, however, was a death blow to 
Rosetta. The trade she now does is chiefly in rice, but her popula- 
tion has diminished to about fifteen thousand, and, as we have said, 
many of her houses are in ruins. There is no inn in the whole town 
for travellers, and he who sojourns there at all must accept the 
hospitality offered him in the Monastery of the Franciscan monks, 
where, indeed, he 
will not fare sump- 
tuously though they 
give him of their 
best. Besides the 
rice trade, a con- 
siderable amount ot 
shipbuilding is still 
carried on at Ro- 
setta. It was from 
here that the English 
had to beat a retreat 
in 1807. 

And here the Ro- 
setta Stone was dis- 
covered by some 
French engineers in 
1798 whilst digging 
the fourdation of 
Fort St. Julien ; one 
of the most impor- 
tant discoveries ever 
made in connection 
with Egypt, leading, 
as we have said, to 
the disclosure of the 
ancient language, 
which had lain 
buried in the pro- 
foundest obscurity 
for nearly fifteen LoTus FLOWER AND LEAF, 
hundred years. 

Anyone may examine the stone in the British Museum, and in the 
whole collection under that vast roof there is scarcely a more interest- 
ing object. It is composed of black basalt, and the inscriptions in 
the three languages may easily be traced. Unfortunately only part of 
the stone exists, and of that part the corners and sides have been 
much damaged. 

The subject of the inscription is a religious decree in honour of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, and dates from the year 195 B.C., so that the 
stone may be said to have been discovered in honour of its nine- 
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‘teenth centenary. The king was only fourteen years old. It sets 
forth all’ his titlés, all the benefits he: conferred upon his country, 
all his noble and generous qualities. _It concludes with a resolution 
to the effect that a statue, a chapel of gold and an image of the king 
should be placed in every temple: further ordering that the decree 
written in Hieroglyphic, Demotic and Greek, on a slab of marble, 
should be placed in all the chief temples. The priests little guessed 
the benefit they were conferring upon posterity by this act of theirs. 

At every step of your way in visiting Egypt, on the right hand and 
on the left, you are met by these hieroglyphics. They add much to. 
the sense of mystery and mysticism with which the Lotus Land is 
inseparably connected. We have said that no study in connection 
with the ancients is more interesting: from the very fact that its 
singular discovery after the lapse of so many ages had almost caused 
the hope of success to be abandoned ; and because it reveals to us 
the thoughts, manners and customs, almost everything in short 
that we know of that early people and those remote ages. 

The Coptic writing dates from comparatively modern times—the 
third century after Christ; and it is due to the fact that the key to 
this language was never quite lost that so much has been discovered. 

Coptic was the language spoken by the Christian Egyptians at that 
period. They employed Greek characters in writing, with certain 
signs and symbols borrowed from the Demotic. The whole system 
from the earliest times has been one of progression. 

The Hieratic was nothing more than the hieroglyphic character 
shortened and curtailed to economize space, time and labour, a 
distinct progression. Almost all the papyrus manuscripts we possess 
are written in hieratic ; so are the registers of accounts, all the con- 
tracts which have been discovered relating to the eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth Dynasties; proving that it was the com- 
mercial text of that time, therefore the best and most rapid. 

The Demotic, as far as can be discovered, came into use only in 
the seventh century before Christ. It was a still shorter and more 
concise mode of writing. At a first glance all similarity to the 
hieroglyphic and hieratic has ceased; it seems altogether a new 
system and departure. It is more complicated and involved ; 
more difficult to decipher. But in reality it was based upon the 
systems that had gone before; it contains just the same inter- 
weaving of the phonetic and ideographic systems as the hieroglyphic, 
only, a yet further upward progress had been attained. The old 
condition of things was beginning to disappear; the world was 
slowly but gradually being educated to a higher level. 

The intellect of the world seems to correspond with its typical 
periods. The intellect of the stone or iron age was slow-moving, but: 
capable of gigantic achievements; it was ‘ wood that would bear 
carving,” metal that would stand the strike of the hammer and give 

back resistance for resistance, sound for blow. In this, our golden 
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age, it is still capable of great things in a different direction ; all is 
accomplished by the midnight oil and the student’s chair. The gold 
must be délicately handled ; it has no great powers of resistance and 
it wears out quickly. The ancients achieved their great results by art 
and labour, we by science. It is the natural course of events ; it was 
to be so, fore-ordained in the councils of eternity. In the latter 
days, knowledge should be increased and men should run to and fro 
upon the earth. We are probably only on the very threshold of the 
wonders that will be known and donea few generations hence. The 
consolation of those who have gone before is that they will have 
passed into a world where all these things are not needed: a world 
containing things the eye hath not seen nor the ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. 


Side by side with the study of Hieroglyphics, in interest if not in 
actual importance, we may place that of Art and Architecture: the 
wonderful archzological remains in Egypt. The one study may almost 
be said to depend upon the other; for if the ruined temples and 
other monuments have preserved for us numberless records and inscrip- 
tions, these records, by interpretation, have disclosed the age and 
destiny of many a slab, many a ruined temple, many a buried town 
on which they have been handed down to posterity. Thus the one 
study follows as a natural sequence upon the other ; or rather, they 
journey side by side, inseparably linked together. 

We have alluded to the ancient pillars of Rosetta, which the bar- 
baric Arabs had placed upside down. Yet this barbarism is by no 
means evident in Egypt; and the Arabs themselves were not only 
great in art, but had the greatest artistic influence upon the country 
they conquered. 

There were three great epochs of art in Egypt: the Ancient 
Egyptian, the Greek and the Arabian. Very much of all has dis- 
appeared for ever; Ancient Egyptian art is represented more by its 
ruins than its perfect monuments ; of the Greek, less solid but more 
elaborate, still less remains; the Arabian, the latest period, survives 
in its wonderful mosques and ancient houses; but day by day and 
stone by stone, Arabian architecture is also diminishing ; and it also 
will some day pass away, and be known only in the great records 
and ruins of the past. 

By the Ancient Egyptians, the temples of the Valley of the Nile 
were called ‘‘ Everlasting stones ;” and the expression is scarcely mis- 
placed. Some of their monuments have existed for five thousand 
years, and may be said to defy time itself. If the Pyramids show 
any signs of wear, it is only in those parts ascended and descended 
by countless tourists. Those Pyramids that have been left to their 
repose are as perfect as they were thousands of years ago, in the day 
they were completed. The same may be said of less massive build- 
ings ; of obelisks, statues, the ruins of temples, the discovered tombs. 
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The Ancient Egyptians, as we have seen, came from Asia, bringing 
their arts with them. But as they responded to the influence of the 
country and became purely Egyptian, so their art took a correspond- 
ing departure and became distinctly Egyptian also; different from 
anything existing in any other part of the world. But of Oriental 
art of the period, other than Egyptian, not the faintest trace exists 
in the present day. The banks of the Nile are full of the ruins 
of Egyptian art and architecture, and it is impossible without seeing 
them to obtain a true estimate of their ancient magnificence and 
extent. 

The first period of Egyptian art closed with the sixth Dynasty. Of 
this period the monuments of Memphis—the city of Menes—are the 
most remarkable, together with the Pyramids. The Pyramid of Cheops 
is the largest; but if Manetho is correct in his statement, the Step 
Pyramid of Sakkara, a day’s excursion 
up the Nile from Cairo, is the oldest 
building in the world. The temple 
discovered near the Great Pyramid, 
and the Sphinx itself, seem probably to 
have existed some centuries before the 
Pyramids. Egyptian architecture had 
one peculiarity, that for long ages after 
it had become perfected and consoli- 
dated it never changed the form and 
fashion of its art. In this, Sculpture 
must be included. That their art must 
have been very primitive in the begin- 
ning, their outlines rude and _barbar- 
ous, is certain; nothing springs at SACRED SCARABAUS. 
once into full and complete existence ; 
perfection is only reached through apprenticeship ; but of the earliest 
efforts there are no existing traces; all is as much lost as the people 
themselves. How remote were those days, we have said, is and ever 
will be unknown ; but if the temple at Gizeh was built centuries before 
the Pyramids, and if the Sphinx in the days of Cheops already needed 
restoration, we seem to gain an idea of a period the mere contem- 
plation of which bewilders the mind and confuses the senses. 

In the fourth Dynasty history began to emerge from its obscurity, 
and many monuments have come down to us from that period. It 
was, indeed, one of the greatest epochs of Egyptian enterprise ; great 
in size as well as in accomplishment. Cheops himself was a man of 
gigantic energy; he was a great warrior as well as a great con- 
structor, as is proved by the bas-reliefs found on the Island of Sinai, 
which represent him chastising the people of On, Beduins who at 
that time were making constant raids upon the Eastern frontiers of 
Egypt. The largest of the Pyramids was built by Cheops and 
destined to be his tomb, but the tomb-chamber is empty and the 
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sarcophagus lies open. Man proposes many things to himself, but 
their disposal is not his own. It is said that one hundred thousand 
men, relieving each other every three months, were employed for 
thirty years in building this extraordinary monument. 

At the beginning of the fourth Dynasty Egypt had become 
consolidated. She had attained a marked and distinctive individu- 
ality which she never again lost until Greece conquered her and 
introduced her own style of art and architecture, of which Egypt 
was not wise enough to choose the better part ; moreover, it was 
impossible to reconcile two schools so opposed to each other. 

At this period Egypt was already rich and flourishing. Art 
scarcely ever in later times reached a higher level ; towns were built ; 
the soil was cultivated and yielded abundantly ; substantial farms, 
surrounded by rich pastures and fields of grain, were everywhere 
visible ; cattle grew and multiplied; there was peace and plenty 
in the land. Everyone was happy and prosperous, Egypt rejoiced 
in her youth and vigour. The Nile was rapidly becoming a river 
of cities; town after town appeared on her banks, rising with 
the rapidity with which all enterprises were carried forward in that 
land where the labourers were many and work was lightly esteemed. 
The river was the highway of communication in those days, and its 
white-winged boats passed constantly to and fro. All was life and 
movement and progress where we now see death and ruin and decay. 
Then the vessels all had a serious mission to fulfil ; life’s labour and 
work, the advancement of wealth and the country ; pleasure came 
after business. Now the situation is reversed: the vessels that ply to 
and fro are bent on amusement ; their noisy crowds, the assembling 
of all nations, have only one object in view—to satisfy curiosity and 
to kill time; if we omit those few exceptions who travel for the actual 
love of nature and for all she gives them in return. 

The finest existing sculpture of that period is the statue of 
Chephren in the Boulak Museum, the builder of the second 
Pyramid. ‘This statue is not less than six thousand years old, and 
yet is as artistically perfect, from an Egyptian point of view, as 
anything that came after. It is full of grave dignity, almost of 
majesty, in its clear, severe outlines, its uncompromising attitude. 

Decision, a clear grasping and carrying out of their idea is, 
indeed, one of the great characteristics of Egyptian talent. They 
had never to say in those days as we often say in these, ‘It is not 
what I wished it to be.” They conceived and they had the power 
to accomplish ; and their manner of work was very much the same 
as ours; they employed the same means to their ends. 

There are also in the Boulak Museum magnificent tombs and 
sarcophagi of the same epoch, of red and black granite, full of a 
beautiful execution in their simple and dignified outlines. If the 
ancients possessed few of the charms of detail, they had none of the 
horrors of its trivialities —an inconceivable gain. Simplicity and 
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nobleness were the lines on which they worked; almost the only 
ornament this Lotus Land permitted itself in its monuments was a 
reproduction of the beautiful lotus-leaf. 

Six thousand years ago the lotus was the typical flower of the 
land, as to-day our islands are symbolized by the rose, shamrock 
and thistle. In the form of their pillars they often imitated the 
palm and the sycamore, the representative trees of the country as 
the lotus was its flower. The monuments of the earliest dynasties 
are nearly all religious and funereal. The tombs themselves were 
nearly all constructed upon the same lines, and have already been 
described. The tombs of this period were ornamented with 
beautiful statues, pleasing and refined in their outlines, with well- 
chiselled features, broad shoulders and muscular limbs, of which 
the Boulak Museum possesses many examples. Here also were 
found those enormous slabs and monoliths, some bearing inscriptions, 
others plain and unadorned, many of which have also been trans- 
ported to the Museum. 

From the sixth to the eleventh Dynasty the historical blank 
extends also to art. In the eleventh Dynasty Egypt seemed to rouse 
herself from her five hundred years of lethargy. Her old traditions 
had passed away, a new order of things arose. These days were the 
middle ages of Egypt. ‘These were the days when Thebes made 
felt her influence in art and architecture ; when Isis appears very 
prominently in the Egyptian records, extending her winged arms in 
protection over her brother, Osiris. 

The twelfth Dynasty restored to Egypt her full power and civilisa- 
tion. In art she accomplished great things. “Her efforts were 
brilliant and gigantic. Few of them have come down to us, for 
almost everything was destroyed by the barbarism of the Hyksos, or 
shepherd kings. The obelisk at Heliopolis is one of the contemporary 
monuments, and many isolated and detached columns, the earliest 
possessed of Ancient Egypt. The paintings found on the walls of 
the tomb of Beni Hassan prove the country to have been in the 
highest degree prosperous. The art of sculpture gained in delicacy 
and refinement, but it was less true to life; already trammelled by 
sacerdotal influence it lost much of its freedom. They sculptured 
with marvellous skill upon the very hardest material. Their inscrip- 
tions, hitherto in relief, were sunk in the twelfth Dynasty. It is 
probable that these temples were large and magnificent. 

Later ‘came the shepherd kings—barbarians, who seemed only 
anxious to destroy all traces of the beauty and civilisation with which 
they had no sympathy. They destroyed, but they did not create ; 
they did not pull down great edifices for the purpose of erecting 
others upon their own lines. 

But in the seventeenth Dynasty a slight reformation appeared in 
these matters; the Hyksos seemed to awaken to something like 
remorse. The Egyptian kings were reigning at Thebes, whilst the 
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Hyksos ruled at Sin: it was a double dynasty. The example and 
civilisation of the Theban monarchs seems to have penetrated to 
them at length, and they, too, began to build. They had gradually 
fallen into greater sympathy with their surroundings ; ornamented 
their temples with gigantic sphinxes, reproducing their own likenesses 
in the heads. But 
their reign was al- 
most over when this 
awakening to better 
things arose, and the 
harm they had done 
could never be reme- 
died. They had de- 
stroyed antiquities of 
inestimable value. 

In the eighteenth 
Dynasty Egypt was 
more powerful and 
more energetic than 
ever. All the ruined 
temples in the Valley 
of the Nile were re- 
built ; all the indus- 
trial arts revived. 
Near the fourth Cata- 
ract, at Gebal-Barkal, 
Amenophis III. 
founded a_ temple 
approached by mag- 
nificent avenues of 
Sphinxes in the form 
of rams. Queen Ha- 
tasou erected two 
great obelisks, of 
which one is still 
standing in the ruins 
of Kamao. The anti- 
quities belonging to 
this date still exist- 
ing are numerous. 
Their work was admirable ; they sculptured upon the hardest material 
with a boldness and perfection of outline nothing less than amazing. 
Thebes is still full of ruins that date back to the eighteenth Dynasty ; 
both sides of the river are equally rich in remains. Amenophis III. 
founded the great temple of Luxor, which was so elaborate and magni- 
ficent that it was not completed until the twenty-sixth Dynasty. The 
whole of Egypt is full of ruins and remains belonging to this dynasty, 
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which, more than any other, has helped to furnish our modern 
museums with antiquities. ‘The Egyptians were especially prolific in 
works of bronze, in statuettes, and in their potteries. 

The nineteenth Dynasty was also great in its efforts. Rameses IT. 
built much, but began the system of effacing the shields and names of 
other kings and substituting his own, thereby gaining much honour 
that he never deserved. Very far from being the hero he is represen- 
ted, he seems to have been devoid of principle and integrity, and alk 
that he did was for his own glory rather than the good of his country. 
The battles he fought were all over before he was twenty-three, and it 
now appears probable that a predecessor and not he himself was the 
great and legendary Sesostris of the Greeks. Nevertheless, his reigr 
was a long one, and as he was ambitious of leaving a brilliant reputa- 
tion behind him, he built enormous and magnificent monuments and 
temples in different parts of Egypt. The Ramesseum on the left 
bank of the Nile was his work, and very probably the Children of 
Israel were employed, oppressed and driven in raising this gigan- 
tic edifice. He also began to rebuild the famous Temple of San, 
which has lately been discovered full of remains : obelisks, monoliths 
and innumerable pillars and slabs, some of colossal dimensions. 

The twentieth Dynasty began with Rameses III. : a successful and 
warlike monarch. Many remains in the form of bas-reliefs have been 
found recording his deeds, 

After this monarch art began to decline: the giory of Egypt 
seemed to have set. She lost her Asiatic conquests, other nations 
came down upon her, and in the twenty-first Dynasty she was. 
broken up into two countries: a house divided against itself. Her 
unity had departed. ; 

Nothing very worthy of note took place until the twenty-sixth 
Dynasty, under the Saites, when there was a certain revival. But 
very little remains of this period excepting the wonderful tomb of 
Apis at Sakkara, with its interminable subterranean avenues, where 
the blackness of night and the silence of death for ever reign 
amongst these mysterious passages and monuments, until in walking 
through the one and gazing upon the other you almost feel as if you 
had actually left the world and passed into those regions of darkness 
of which Osiris was ruler and judge. 

These Saites had their capital at Sais, in the north of Egypt, 
where “they built them a city to dwell in,” but of which nothing 
has come down to us excepting a confused mass of ruins. Yet 
they accomplished some of the most important and gigantic build- 
ings that Egypt has possessed. ‘Their work was also of a high order. 
Their hieroglyphics were most beautifully engraved; their statues 
were less stiff and more true to nature than much that had gone 
before. They largely employed the black or green basalt stone, 
which was at once hard and fine in texture, adding much to the 
beauty and refinement of their work. 
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After this came the Persian rule, and for Egypt everything was 
changed. She lost much of her individuality. The country became 
unsettled, and, given up to wars and dissentions, had neither heart 
nor time to devote to the raising of gigantic monuments, the progress 
of art. 

Under the Ptolemies the Greek influence appears. The two 
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schools could not assimilate; they had nothing in common. The 
Greek school in trying to accommodate itself to the Egyptian only 
spoilt the latter. Egyptian art would admit of no interference. From 
its earliest days it had never altered ; never emerged, as it were, from 
a certain elementary simplicity which admitted neither detail nor 
elaboration : which was totally devoid of drawing and perspective, 
yet was undoubtedly full of a certain dignity and grandeur which 
become more manifest and imposing with familiarity. 
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The admiration for Egyptian art is no doubt an acquired or 
cultivated taste. To those who gaze upon it for the first time, and 
have given neither thought nor study to the subject, it can never 
appeal: but in their simple methods it is certain that the Egyptians 
very nearly approached the “art of concealing art,” which is one of 
the highest and rarest of virtues in the world of achievement. The 
Ptolemies built immensely on the banks of the Nile and left immense 
remains behind them. ‘They completed the finest portion of the 
tomb of Apis at Sakkara, and placed there the gigantic sarcophagi 
that amaze and bewilder those who look upon them. But perhaps 
their most important monument is the Rosetta Stone, when we con- 
sider that to this stone is due our discovery of the writings and 
language of ancient Egypt. 

Egyptian art has never been imitated. It cannot be mistaken, for 
it never changed its lines. It was essentially religious and symbolic, 
and its destiny was chiefly architectural. It was much under the 
control of the priests, and this was a reason for its remaining 
stationary in its essential points. The priests were eminently con- 
servative, and opposed progress and change. If these brought with 
them wisdom and enlightenment it would jeopardize their power, if 
not their very existence. They preferred that all things should 
remain as they were. Progress was atoned for by the actual grandeur 
and majesty of the school, due to all absence of detail. Egyptian 
artists aimed at a general effect, and in this they were wise ; for the 
mind never grows weary and satiated by a grouping together of 
separate effects. Criticism, that terrible impediment to progress, is not 
aroused. Nothing small or minute was attempted ; their lines were 
bold, decided and comprehensive. Since théir art was symbolic, 
they did not attempt to reproduce real life. 

Thus we gaze upon Egyptian art as upon something outside our- 
selves, and with which we are not altogether in sympathy, however 
much we may admire its broad principles. It was intended to 
represent the superhuman. The priests forbade all study of 
anatomy in order that their art might remain purely symbolical. 
Death to them meant more than life; consequently, not the human 
but the imperishable was to be represented. But that they were 
strong in imitation is proved by the wonderful manner in which 
they reproduced the human head with all its varying expressions. 
They only needed practice and liberty to become great and faithful 
copyists of nature. They gave very little attention to painting. 
What they did was chiefly decorative, and appears on capital bas- 
reliefs and mouldings; relieving the enormous surfaces of walls, 
embellishing the interiors of their tombs. Their colours through a 
period of four thousand years have remained fresh and vivid. On 
some of their old MSS. and papyrus many of their small drawings 
were executed with marvellous skill and fidelity. 

In their temples they aimed at space and vastness, just as the 
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Indians aimed at depth and mystery, the Christians at height, each 
idea in a sense embodying the chief characteristic of the creed. 
Everything with the Egyptians was made to last for ever. Their 
foundations were gigantic. Time was not to destroy their monuments. 
They firmly believed in the immortality of the soul, and they wished 
to consider the body equally imperishable. They did their best to 
make it so by their system of embalming. As after a thousand years 
the soul was to be reunited to the body, therefore their tombs must 
be built to defy time. They must be hewn out of the rock itself; the 
sarcophagus chamber must be rendered as secret and secure as 
possible ; the body left to its long repose. If it were disturbed or 
defaced, the soul at the end of its separation would not be able to 
re-enter its former tenement: the death of the body would be eternal. 

Thus all the monuments of Egypt are built for solidity and endur- 
ance ; whatever their height, their bases and foundation were far greater. 
In all the Pyramids their extent of area is infinitely more than their 
elevation. This, perhaps, is one reason why at a first glance those 
wonderful Pyramids of Gizeh are slightly disappointing. Their 
height first strikes you as far less than you had imagined ; their 
enormous size is comparatively hidden. Grace and elegance, 
beauty of form and outline, all this was discarded in building the 
tombs and temples. Strength and substance were the objects of 
their aim and ambition. And with extraordinary skill and energy 
and determination, they carried out their ideas : accomplishing what 
would have been impossible to everything but fanaticism or the 
earnestness and enthusiasm of a profound religious belief. And the 
religious element in their temples impresses the beholder with pro- 
found emotion. 

But art in Egypt was to decline, and after the Ptolemies the decline 
was marked. Under the Romans very little was accomplished. Egypt 
was losing day by day her ancient and distinguishing individuality. 
Everything was passing away : art, dress, language and writing. A new 
order of things was being introduced with almost a violent transition. 
The Egypt of the past was expiring. 

Under Theodosius came the final end. He established Chris- 
tianity, and the Egyptian religion, her sacred legends, her language 
and her hieroglyphics were doomed. When the Arabs conquered 
the country, Egyptian art and influence had long been forgotten ; 
they found it ready to accept the new art, influence and impressions 
which, with all their characteristic energy, they at once began to 
spread throughout the length and breadth of this wonderful Lotus 
Land. 











A CONFESSION OF LOVE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH.” 


“| angelu:-bell was ringing from the picturesque little church of 
St. Senier, a village just below the town of Avranches, in 
Normandy. 

As it rang Marie Lesage finished milking the last cow in the farm- 
yard close by the church ; she rose at the sound, and put her milking- 
stool under her arm, while Jean Tissot, who was standing by her side, 
mechanically doffed his cap, and there was silence for a minute 
between them. 

The previous conversation had apparently been very animated, for 
Marie’s cheeks were flushed, and her bright eyes sparkled like 
diamonds under her dark brows, while Jean looked on the verge of 
despair as he gazed distractedly on Marie’s pretty profile and charm- 
ing little figure, in its neat grey dress and white apron. 

Marie was the farmer’s daughter, and did not wear the ugly loose 
black jackets and unbecoming round flat caps, redeemed from ugli- 
ness by their streamers of the Avranches peasants. No, Marie was a 
coquette, and wore short petticoats because she had small feet ; a tight 
bodice, because she had a charming figure ; a red rose in her black 
hair, because it contrasted well with her raven plaits ; and a white 
muslin fichue over her grey dress, because it showed to advantage 
her clear olive skin. ; 

The angelus-bell ceased, and Jean resumed his conversation. 

‘* Marie, I meant it. If you won’t marry me, I will go to sea.” 

Jean was very handsome; he had golden hair and a long golden 
moustache, blue eyes and a complexion bronzed by exposure to sea 
and sun ; he was goodly to look at in his knitted blue jersey. 

“Ah! ah! Jean, you all say that. Pierre said it, and Jacques 
and Robert. Tell me some news—I am used to that oldtale. “If 
you do not marry me, I will go to sea,” mocked Marie. 

“They said it, and I doit. I say it, and by our Lady I’ll go this 
very night if you don’t promise to marry me,” said Jean fiercely. 

Marie turned a shade paler, but she laughed as she answered : 

“‘Well, Jean, I believe a sailor’s life is a very happy one ; you can 
try it.” 

““A happy life! You pretend to believe I can be happy without 
you? Why, I would give ten years of my life if I had only eleven 
to live, to hear you say you love me, and you know it.” 

Marie coloured with delight ; this was the strain she loved to hear ; 
this was sweetest music to those naughty little ears. 

“If you didn’t know it there might be some hope for me. Fool 
that I am to tell you,” continued Jean. 
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“TI can’t contradict you,” laughed Marie, but the laugh was not so 
merry as she meant it to be, and the fingers that grasped the milking- 
stool trembled visibly. 

“Cruel! Coquette!” muttered Jean beneath his breath ‘Well, 
adieu, Marie Lesage. You may search all France and you will never 
find a man to love you as I love the very earth you tread on,” and 
his blue eyes flashed fire as he spoke. 

* Au revoir,” said Marie lightly. 

“ No—it is not au revoir. Let us understand each other for 
once, if you please. If we part to-night it is adieu for ever. 
I shall go to Havre and get a berth on board some ship, going 
Heaven knows where, and never so long as I live, Marie, do 
I set foot in St. Senier again. If I go to the bottom, all the 
better.” 

“For me?” interrupted Marie, looking archly at him under her 
long lashes. 

“ For you ?—yes, for you. For if I were dead, perhaps you would 
come to your senses ; perhaps if I were lying in my grave you would 
know what I know now. In spite of all your scorn of me, Marie, I 
believe, nay, I am sure you love me,” said Jean. 

Marie trembled and turned paler, but she threw up her head 
haughtily as she replied : “I like your conceit.” 

“I wish you liked me,” said Jean dejectedly. 

“T dare say you think I shall cry my eyes out when you are gone 
to sea. Well, go, mon cher, and we shall see. Adieu,” and Marie 
made her lover an elaborate curtsey and ran into the house, leaving 
the disconsolate Jean to his own reflections. 

They were not happy, those reflections. He meant all he had 
just said to Marie. He meant to go to sea, since she refused to 
marry him. He believed she loved him in spite of that refusal. He 
felt sure it was her love of coquetry that made her refuse, but he 
would not be trifled with any longer. 

Marie had gone too far; he would go still further, even as far as 
Havre, and from there wherever it pleased the winds of Heaven to 
take him ; but that night he would shake the dust of St. Senier off 
his feet for ever. 

He was a fisherman, he had a boat of his own and a house; and 
Marie had a dowry, so there was nothing to prevent them from 
marrying at once—nothing except Marie’s perversity. How provok- 
ing she was; and the worst of it was he loved her so desperately— 
the more she scorned him, the more he loved her, and the little 
Coquette knew it. 

He turned on his heel and gave a farewell glance at La Métairie, 
with its thatched roof and dormer windows, its roses and its poplars, 
all of which he loved so well: he should never see them again ; the 
swallows would come back next spring and build in the eaves over 
Marie’s window, but he—he would never, never come back. 
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Happy swallows! Miserable, miserable Jean! One last lingering 
look, and then Jean turned his back on the farm and walked through 
the village; past the cotton factory and the great water-mill that 
worked it, and the poplars that surrounded it, towards the pretty 
little church with its quaint spire. The church-door was open, and 
Jean turned in ; by that time to-morrow he would have only a plank 
of wood between him and eternity. He would light a candle to our 
Lady, Star of the Sea, to watch over him, and go to confession before 
he left his native place for ever; he would do the best he could for 
his soul; earthly happiness was denied him; thank God there re- 
mained a Heaven to win. 

The confessional stood in a dark recess, at the opposite side of the 
church to the door by which Jean had entered; there was a bell 
close to it, with which to summon the priest, if he was not in the 
confessional. 

The church was empty, and Jean having lighted a candle and said 
a prayer at the Lady-altar, went into the confessional and knelt there, 
knowing the priest would come and sit, as he always did, at half- 
past six. 

Presently Jean’s devotions were disturbed by a step he would have 
recognised in Australia or Siberia as Marie’s; it advanced up the 
aisle to the Lady-altar, and there it stopped. 

Jean rose from his knees, and, peeping round the corner of the 
recess, looked to see if he were right, though he had not a shadow 
of doubt on the subject. Yes, it was Marie. She now wore a little 
straw hat trimmed with a wreath of rose-buds, and she had removed 
her apron, and wore a little blue shawl round her neck. 

Her back was towards him, as she knelt with eyes and hands raised 
towards to the statue of our Lady; she was evidently praying earn- 
estly. Presently a stifled sob reached Jean’s ears ; then her shoulders 
began to heave, her head sank on to her hands, and she sobbed 
wildly for some minutes. 

“TI was right ; she does love me after all: shall I go and comfort 
her? I dare not; she would scorn me as she has done so often. Oh, 
if I were only certain she loves me—if I could but be sure,” thought 
Jean. 

Presently the sobs ceased, and, as the clock chimed half-past six, 
Marie rose and came towards the confessional. 

As quick as the thought which occurred to him, Jean seated 
himself in the priest’s place in the middle of the confessional, closed 
the wooden doors and drew the curtains. Marie was coming to con- 
fession ; he would hear her, and find out if she loved him. The 
confessional was so dark Marie would not be able to see him if she 

ooked, and he could imitate the priest’s voice to perfection. 

Marie advanced to the confessional, saw the curtains were drawn - 
and concluded the priest was sitting, so she knelt down by the grating; 
after a moment’s pause Jean drew back the sliding shutter over the 
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grating, muttered the usual blessing in Latin, and the unsuspecting 
Marie began her confession. 

Jean could just see her profile through the “grille,” her full face 
was turned from him, her eyes were cast down and the lashes were 
wet with tears. She whispered a few ordinary peccadilloes and then 
she burst out with a sob: 

‘“* Mon pere, I am so miserable.” 

“Why, my child?” said Jean, wondering what on earth he should 
say when she had finished. 

** Because I have driven Jean Tissot to sea. He loves me and I 
have served him as I serve them all. I laughed at him. I cannot 
help it, father. I am acoquette. It is my nature. I want to make 
them love me. I love to hear them say they love me, and then I 
laugh at them. Ah! but you were right, father. You told me I 
should do it once too often; I have done it now. I shall never laugh 
again,” said Marie with a sob. 

“Why not?” asked Jean, with a beating heart. ’ 

**Why not? Because Jean has gone tosea. Oh! father, when 
he is out fishing, I watch the clouds all the while; if it blows, 
I am miserable till he comes back; but, when he is at sea, miles 
and miles away, oh! what shall I do? what shall I do? He will 
never come back here, never, never ; he says so; oh! it will kill me,” 
and Marie rocked herself in an agony of grief. 

“Do you love him, then ?” asked that wicked Jean. 

“Love him? Iam dying of love for him. I shall die unless he 
comes back. I cannot live without Jean. Oh! father, I never loved 
any man but Jean ; he is my first love and my last. Oh! what shall 
I do?” 

What answer that rascal, Jean, would have made to this question 
wrung from Marie’s heart in the agony of her remorse will never be 
known, for at that instant the sacristy door opened, and simul- 
taneously Jean jumped up, bolted out of the confessional almost 
into the old priest’s arms as he came towards it, and down the aisle 
as fast as his legs would carry him. 

The priest, amazed at such extraordinary conduct, pulled aside the 
curtain to see if any one was kneeling at the grating, saw Marie, whom 
he recognized, sobbing her heart out, and seating himself in his part 
asked in astonishment : 

‘My dear child, what does this mean? Who is that man?” 

“‘What man, father? I have seen no one but you,” sobbed 
Marie. 

‘But I have only just come into church.” 

“Haven’t I been confessing to you, father?” said poor Marie in 
an agony of terror. 

“No, a young man in a blue jersey rushed out of the confessional 
as I came into church ; it looked like Jean Tissot,” said the priest. 
“Oh, father! I shall die of shame now. Oh! what will become 
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of me? I have been confessing to you, as I thought, that I loved 
him. Oh! I wish I were dead. I would have died, before I 
would have said what I have just been saying to any one but you.” 

** Poor child. ‘Tell me all about it,” said Pére Legrand. 

So poor Marie made her confession a second time, feeling more 
shame and mortification than despair this time. 

“What shall I do, father? ” she concluded. 

‘Nothing ; leave it to Jean to act. But promise me you will for- 
give him.” 

Marie gave the required promise, and shortly after the priest dis- 
missed her, telling her to send Tissot to him if she met him, as he 
had committed a very grave sin. 

There were several people in the church now waiting for the service 
at seven, but Jean was not amongst them. Marie finished her devotions, 
and then, not knowing whether she most hoped or feared to meet 
Jean, left the church. 

It was getting dusk now, but it was light enough for her to dis- 
tinguish Jean’s handsome face waiting for her in the porch, as she 
closed the church-door. 

The hot blood rushed into her cheeks, her heart beat violently ; 
the end of all things seemed at hand; would the ground open and 
swallow her up ? 

The ground showed no such inclination. 

A man’s arms opened and folded her to his heart. 

* At last, Marie! You can never deceive me again—I know the 
truth now. No, you shall not stir from here till you promise to be 
my wife,” whispered Jean, kissing her passionately. 

“Let me go, Jean. Some one will see us.” 

‘**T don’t care who sees us. Promise,” said Jean. 

“I promise. Nowlet me go. And you go to Pére Legrand, he is 
waiting for you. Oh! Jean, how dreadfully wicked you have been. 
I don’t know what the priest won’t do to you,” said Marie, who 
thought by making the most of Jean’s offence to cover her own con- 
fession. 

“ Oh Marie! I am sohappy; I can’t be sorry I did it. Must I go 
to the priest ?” 

** Yes, unless you would rather go to Havre,” said Marie archly. 

** Well, come and wait for me,” said Jean, who did not relish this 
visit. ~ However, he went into the confessional and Marie waited for 

him. 

“I shan’t play that trick again, Marie, as long as I live,” he 
whispered, when he came out. 

“There is no need to do it again,” answered Marie. And Jean 
Tissot never went to sea. 

And Pierre and Jacques and Robert wondered what arts he had 
employed to win his bride ; but that secret was one neither they nor 
any one else in St. Senier ever discovered. 







































THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


i” the good old days before inns became hotels, and when the 

London coach pulled up twice daily at the door of every posting 
house of importance within fifty miles of the metropolis, it was not 
an uncommon thing for some young artist, stranded for the want of 
the price of a week’s lodging, to paint anew the sign that hung above 
the hostel door. 

Philip Hardinge—so the young man called himself—had lodged 
and boarded for a week past at the expense of Old Guy Wethered, 
the landlord of the “Jolly Farmer,” at Tapford, a Berkshire village of 
a certain importance at the time now written of. The young man 
had brought no luggage with him buta small valise and some painting 
materials. No one knew who he was or where he came from, and he 
brought no recommendation, save his sad but handsome face—if that 
could be considered to be any. 

When the week had elapsed Guy Wethered, as became a good man 
of business, presented his score to Master Hardinge, together with a 
gentle hint as to the footing upon which the latter stood in his house. 

“I do-ant say,” began the landlord, “and I do-ant know, if you be 
somebody or if you be nobody—no offence !—but I’m an old man and 
you’re a young’un—and you may think I do-ant know that I’ve got a 
daughter—and you may be sartin that casting sheep’s eyes at her 
do-ant get added to your score! But I tell ye, young man, my girl 
Grace will marry none but a gentleman born, and I'll have no son-in- 
law but a man with a full purse.” 

Master Philip Hardinge listened to these words with a sorry heart. 
But the landlord’s bullying caused no change in his face or manner. 

“Here are the last gold pieces I have in the world, honest Guy. 
They will scarcely discharge my score. I must get more to-morrow. 
As for your daughter, Grace, none ever yet saw her without loving 
her. But she is too wise a woman and too dutiful a daughter to 
marry without her father’s approval. Be content, sir, with this.” 

He walked quickly away, leaving Guy Wethered agape at his gentle 
manners and perfect straightforwardness. When the old man re- 
covered his self-possession, he felt obliged to admit to himself in con- 
fidence that ‘the lad might almost be a gentleman, if he wasn’t an 
artist.” 

At this moment Hardinge returned to make an inquiry. 

“You told me the Manor House yonder was bought lately by one 
John Goodchild—an old farmer—did you not?” 

“Ay. But you wo-ant make your fortun’ at the Manor House. 
Farmer Goodchild do-ant treat folk that visits him exactly like ap 
angel. They do say, as heared it for certain, he’d a bad son.” 
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“ A bad son!” mused Philip Hardinge. Then he inquired if it 
were not true that Goodchild was away from home. 

“ Ay, true enough. But he’s back again this mornin’. He wo-ant 
make a rich man o’ ye, I warrant. No love of art—as ye call it— 
in Farmer Goodchild!” 

Philip Hardinge thanked him for his warning, but set out never- 
theless for the Manor House. The young man was absent for an 
hour or two. 

When he returned, his look of disappointment and shame went to 
the heart of Guy Wethered. 

“Look ye! my lad. Your calling baint over-profitable in these 
parts. Where’s your friends? They’s bound to help ye.” 

“Friends!” said Philip bitterly. ‘I’ve no friends—save folk like 
you, and—and Grace.” 

“Well, well—it’s not Guy Wethered as ‘ll be hard on one as is 
down. Look ye! young master. Just you put a coat o’ noo paint 
on yonder signboard, ‘ Ye Jolly Farmer,’ and when ’tis done we won’t 
take any notice if there’s a few shillings due either way, for or ’gainst, 
’twixt you and me. How’'ll that suit ye?” 

Philip thanked the old man for his kindness, and set about the 
work forthwith. ‘The Jolly Farmer’s” weatherbeaten cheeks had 
some colour infused into them, and the rest of his faded appearance 
was restored to the standard of civilised life. But what most aston- 
ished the owner of the signboard was that the Jolly Farmer was 
thus transformed into a speaking yet flattering likeness of Mr. John 
Goodchild, the owner of the Manor House. 

Master Philip, having no right to trespass further on the generosity 
of the landlord, now took his leave, and marched up the road to 
London. At the turn of the way, he looked back and kissed his 
hand to Grace, who watched his disappearing figure from the inn 
door. A few minutes later on, Guy Wethered found his pretty 
daughter wiping away a tear, and he made a mental note of the fact. 


A whole long year had crawled away, and nothing more had been 
heard at Tapford of the handsome young painter who renovated the 
sign of the “Jolly Farmer.” 

By this time Farmer Goodchild came to be well known at the inn. 
He took a special fancy to Grace, and was never tired of telling her 
that if he were young enough he would go through fire and water to 
win her for a wife. 

One day, when Goodchild was in a better humour than usual, ~ 
when Grace, for some reason which her father could not divine, was 
in better spirits than she had enjoyed since Philip Hardinge went 
away, Guy Wethered ventured to ask if the farmer had ever noticed 
the painting on the signboard. 

. “Not he!” replied the latter. ‘ He was not in the habit of trou- 
bling his head about portrait painting and such-like waste of good 
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materials. If a man only knew how to paint a house, now !—+that 
was something practical, and he would get good wages, even in these 
hard times ! —would he not, Mistress Grace ?” 

** Well, well; there’s somewhat in that, sir,” remarked the landlord; 
‘and sure enough, it was a poor profit the young man made out of 
this job—let alone his regular trade.” 

“What young man?” 

“One Hardinge,” explained Wethered, “who lay at the inn well 
nigh thirteen months agone.” 

“‘ Hardinge!” repeated Goodchild. ‘‘ My wife’s name—God rest 
her soul—was Hardinge. And this Hardinge daubed your signboard, 
did he?” 

“ Ay, ay—but the rascal daubed to some account, for he left the 
‘Jolly Farmer’ to swing here in the likeness of Master John Good- 
child.” 

“Me!” cried the farmer. ‘ How so?” 

“?Tisn’t for me to say,” answered Guy, “but it’s my humble 
opinion he owed you a grudge for refusing him a job, when he called 
upon you.” 

“The beggarly scoundrel !” shouted Goodchild, rising from his chair 
and pacing the room in great agitation. “The ungrateful young 
rascal! Why—it is my own son, sir! my ne’er-do-weel only son— 
Philip Goodchild! Didn’t I bring him up from his cradle for a 
respectable farmer like myself? Didn’t I discourage his dreams and 
his fancies, and rub out his chalk drawings on my oak fences? Didn’t 
I send him to the most expensive school in the country, to teach 
him Latin and Greek and manners. And after all I’ve done for 
him, and all I’ve said—if he doesn’t go and leave me here to take 
care of the pigs, and betake himself off to London to become famous, 
forsooth! and a beggar!” 

The effect of this burst of eloquence was to strike Guy Wethered 
dumb with amazement. What a good-for-nothing! what an ingrate! 
what a criminal was this son, who threw away the chances provided 
by so wise a father! 

The two old fellows condoled with one another till there was no 
more to be added to the condemnation of so vile a wretch as this 
monster of ingratitude—Philip Goodchild—otherwise Hardinge. 

“And to think,” exclaimed Guy Wethered, as a sort of parting 
shot, “that the young villain cast sheep’s eyes at my Grace!” and 
he looked at his daughter. 

To his surprise the girl hid her face in her hands, and began to 
sob hysterically. 

“For shame, father!” she cried. “Philip is no villain. He isa 
brave gentleman and you don’t know - 

“There, there!” said Wethered, trying to sooth her, and honestly 
sorry to have said or done anything to hurt his daughter’s feelings, 

‘“* What is’t, my chick? what is’t we do-ant know?” 
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“T’ve had a letter,” sobbed Grace. 

“ Mercy me! girl—what! from him?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Why, this is serious!” broke in Farmer Goodchild. “The boy’s 
a downright blackguard !” 

“A most improper young man !” added Guy Wethered, knitting his 
shaggy eyebrows. 

“‘ And he says e 

“* Ay—what does he say?” 

‘“‘ He says that he is on his way hither.” 

The indignant parents looked at one another aghast. 

‘“‘He shall never enter my doors again,” said Goodchild, with an 
oath, 

“Nor mine,” added Wethered, with another expletive. 

“‘ And he says ‘ 

“* Ay, ay; let’s hear it, girl!” 

“‘ He says he’s making his fortune —— ” 

“The devil he is!” 

“The young dog! that’s quite another matter.” 

‘** And he says—— ” 

“Well, well ; out with it, miss.” 

“He says the King sent for him—— ” 

“The King !” 

‘* Yes, and his Majesty has done hiin great honour, and will have 
him make the Queen’s portrait, and be henceforth one of the Royal 
Painters in Ordinary.” 

“What! what! Neighbour Goodchild, we've been hasty.” 

“You were hasty, neighbour.” 

“Not I, Farmer; it was you, sir. But—heaven be praised? 
Here’s the honest lad himself coming down the road, and—Grace, 
my sweet love, go you to the door to meet him, and bring him hither, 
and we will all drink the king’s health together —— ” 

* And yours, pretty Miss Grace,” added Goodchild. 

“ And yours, Farmer —— ” 

“ And yours, Landlord.” 

And they did so. 

Before the day was out, Grace was betrothed to Philip Goodchild, 
and before the month was out, the pair were man and wife. 

All Tapford was invited to the wedding. And—what is more— 
all Tapford took care to come. 

After this, it is almost needless to add that there never lived a 
happier pair than the landlord’s daughter and the Portrait Painter. 




















A DOUBLE BLUE. 
: 
” H ERE, boy! paper! He is coming.” 
The speaker, a middle-aged clergyman, uttered the last 
words in a lower tone and drew himself back from the carriage 
window, leaving his niece to deal with the paper-boy now that he 
had come. 

‘Have you yesterday’s Sporting Life?” 

A sedate lady, who was reading the “ Life of Bishop Hannington ” 
on the opposite side of the carriage, nearly dropped her book in her 
surprise at such a request from a girl’s lips, and the boy replied that 
they might have it at the stall, and vanished to get it. 

“That’s right,” said the girl as she caught sight of the boy running 
down the platform, just as the train was about to leave the station ; 
and she held her hand out with the penny in time to secure the 
desired paper. 

“‘ Here it is, uncle,” and the clergyman appeared as interested as 
she was, which made the elderly lady resume her spectacles and 
Bishop Hannington, though she kept her ears open for what might 
fellow. 

“* University Athletic Sports,’” read the girl. ‘ ‘ Excellent per- 
formances ; bright weather prevailed—’ Never mind that. Oh, here 
it is.” 

‘Then the nine milers toed the mark, with the result that C. Vyvyan 
gained the laurels which he so richly deserves.’ Then come some 
uninteresting things—putting the weight and high jumps. But here 
is a description of the mile. Look, uncle. ‘At the quarter-mile post 
Vyvyan shot to the front.’ ‘For the last three hundred yards it was 
a great race for the supremacy, but the leader slightly improved his 
position climbing the hill.’ ‘ Down the straight the pair raced in fine 
style after the winner, but a well-deserved victory rested with Vyvyan 
by nearly eight yards.’ ” 

A tremor in the girl’s voice made the old lady look up, and her 
face softened a little as she began to grasp the situation. 

‘“‘ Vyvyan ” was the name on the well-worn Gladstone bag on the 
seat, and before Cambridge was reached, the lady had arrived at 
the conclusion that the girl was going to see her brother run in 
the University Sports which would end to-day. 

As the train steamed into the station Mr. Vyvyan possessed 
himself of his bag and umbrella, and his niece hurriedly scanned each 
figure on the platform. 

. “Charlie is not here, but I see Mr. Whitaker.” 
The young man in question now came up. 
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“Charlie is in for an exam. and I am to take you to his rooms. 
Shall we go down by tram?” relieving Miss Vyvyan of her bag and 
cloak. 

“ Thank you. He had our telegram then?” 

“Oh, yes. He’s delighted you can come. You will see him 
distinguish himself this afternoon.” 

“IT hope so,” said Mr. Vyvyan ; and the three took their places in 
an empty tram, and found themselves at last in the college. 

“These are my rooms,” said Mr. Whitaker, as they ascended the 
stairs, “ and Furniss is there. You knowhim? And this is Charlie’s.” 

“ How delightful,” cried the girl, while her uncle seated himself in 
a well-cushioned chair, adjusted his spectacles, and surveyed the 
room. 

“ And here is breakfast awaiting you,” said Mr. Whitaker, produc- 
ing various dishes from before the fire. 

“ Breakfast!” laughed Miss Vyvyan. ‘Why, we had breakfast 
hours ago.” 

“All the more reason for a second edition. Will you have tea, 
coffee, or cocoa? I have only three minutes before I am due at a 
lecture.” 

“ Tea, please, if all are equally easy ;” and the young man produced 
a tin from the recesses of a cupboard, and made the tea. 

“* Now I think you have all you want—I am sorry I can’t stay, but 
Charlie will be in soon. There is jam and marmalade in the cup- 
board.” And he left the room. 

“Well,” said the uncle deliberately, “since it is expected of us 
we may as well make a meal,” and he applied himself to the dainties 
on the table. 

But his niece, Alice, was too much engaged in examining the room 
to begin to eat yet. 

Everything seemed so familiar, and at the same time so much was’ 
new. There was the screen she had worked, and the pictures she had 
painted ; photographs of those at home, and Charlie’s home posses- 
sions, besides portraits of college friends; and prize cups, and 
numerous athletic groups, in all of which Charlie was. So while 
Uncle Henry attacked the fish and cutlets in good earnest, Alice took 
in all these particulars and ran her eye over the Tripos papers which 
were flung down in a heap with letters and programmes of college 
concerts, 

Then there came a step on the stairs—the quick decided step he 
always had ; and Alice sprang up. 

He came in—a tall, fair young man in cap and gown, and brother 
and sister greeted each other heartily ; then Charlie turned to welcome 
his uncle. , 

“T hope Whiting met you all right?” 

Why Mr. Whitaker went by the epithet of Whiting never clearly 
transpired even to his nearest friends, who so called him ; but this 
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was a matter of small moment, as no reason beyond its not being the 
right name is at all necessary for a nickname. 

They chatted pleasantly for a little time, Charlie standing with his 
back to the mantelpiece and his cap a little tilted over his brow. 

. You look like Clive Newcome,” said Alice ; “‘ but, Charlie, what 
a gown!” 

“It is rather ragged,” laughed her brother, displaying a consider- 
able length of material which had lost its moorings and hung in 
tattered dependence ; “ but that is rather a distinction. Several men 
are in this condition, though none are quite as bad as mine.” 

‘Have you a needle and cotton here?” 

*‘T don’t know,” said Charlie, hunting diligently on the mantel- 
piece. ‘I had one that belonged to Marsh here a week ago, but I 
think my Gyp dropped it into the fireplace. Simpson had one, but 
he lent it to a man out of college.” 

“What a destitute set,” said Alice. ‘I will get some needles this 
afternoon.” 

“Would you like to go out now? We could have a turn before 
luncheon, uncle.” 

So the three went into the town, and saw the photographs of 
Charlie in various windows, and walked round by the backs of the 
colleges till it was time to return, and Alice noticed how many men 
her brother knew of those they met on their way. 

Luncheon was very soon over, and almost immediately they started 
for the ground. ‘“ That’s Vyvyan,” Alice heard more than once as 
they walked up the road. 

“He’s going to win the Three Mile,” said another. Charlie did 
not hear, and he would have laughed had he done so, but the girl’s 
face flushed with pleasure. 

Once on the ground, the stream of men seemed endless, and yet 
those who greeted Charlie were so many that Alice gave up trying to 
know who they were. 

Mr. Vyvyan took the keenest interest in every event, but Alicé 
was too nervously anxious for the three miles to enter into all Charlie 
would have had her admire. 

It came at last, and when he left them to go into the Pavilion and 
don his running costume, the girl had forgotten that after all it was 
merely a race. 

“Success to you,” she said, and he went off smiling, and then 
returned to tell them the best place to stand. 

“ Look at Vyvyan,” said a man near to his friend as the athletes 
came to the starting-point, running a few yards. ‘“ He means win- 
ning.” 

Charlie looked up and waved his hand to Alice, with the dauntless 
smile she knew so well. 

Then they started, and three men at once shot ahead of Charlie, 
maintaining this order for the first round. 
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“ Vyvyan is holding back till the end,” said a spectator. ‘ You 
see him put on a spurt im the last round.” 

As they pass Alice at the beginning of the last round Charlie is 
third, and then comes the spurt that has been looked for. He passes 
the second man and comes up with the first, and then the cheering 
begins. 

“ Vyvyan! Vyvyan!” is the cry Alice hears on all sides, and she 
sees that her brother is leading. They are doing their utmost, but 
every moment he is improving his position. 

The tape is stretched across, the spectators are pressing to the 
winning-post. 

He is up the slope; he is coming towards them. Every other 
sound is lost in the mighty shout of “ Vyvyan! Vyvyan!” from 
hundreds of voices. Alice is by the rope. Tears are raining down 
her face from intense excitement. 

“ Vyvyan! Vyvyan!” she cries, and in the deafening applause no 
one voice is audible. Uncle Henry’s enthusiasm knows no bounds, 
as he joins his voice to the mighty chorus, and the runner speeds on. 

Ten yards! five more, and heis there! There is a ringing cheer, 
and the time is shouted out. 

Then Alice discovers her own tearful condition, and is well pleased 
to hear the praise of her brother that is on all sides of her. 

‘Well! I am glad we came,” said Uncle Henry, cooling down 
after his late enthusiasm. ‘So he has his double blue after all. I 
suppose he will be some time recovering and changing. Why, no! 
here he comes.” 

Congratulations met him from all his friends. His own college 
bad come in a body to see him run. 

“Now,” he said, “we will get back and have some tea. I have 
asked Whiting and all the fellows you know.” 

On the way they went into several shops in search of the desired 
needle and cotton, but they were fancy shops which did not keep 
ordinary work materials. 

“Never mind, Alice. There’s a big shop further down.” And 
Charlie took her into a shop, where they were shown from one counter 
to another, and then he laughed at the small purchase. But the 
needles were valued when they reached Charlie’s rooms, and Mr. 
Whitaker hoped they might be left as a legacy to the college. 

“ Really, Miss Vyvyan, now I’ve seen how respectable you have 
made Charlie look,” he said, when Alice had mended the tattered 
gown, “I wish I had brought my gown with me.” 

It was not till the evening, when brother and sister were alone, 
that he said half diffidently: ‘ Alice, I think I will send a 
telegram to my father; it will please him, you know.” And so the 
news found its way to the western rectory by the sea, where all that 
affected Charlie’s college life was carefully treasured ; and the errand- 
boy at the Rectory told the grocer’s son, who in his turn told the 
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village knew that “‘ Master Charlie had won the race at Cambridge.” 


if. 


“THE lists will be out the beginning of June,” wrote Charlie, and 
every day in the old Rectory the newspaper was eagerly scanned. 
But Mathematics, Natural Science and Law appeared, and each day 
that the Classical Tripos was not in was both a relief and suspense. 

‘“‘ Here it is,” said the Rector at last—“ Class I., Class II., Class 
III. My dear, I don’t see Charlie.” 

“Give it to me,” said his wife; but Alice’s quick eye had caught 
the name. 

‘A First-class,” she cried. 
delightful ! ” 

Trouble and sickness had come to the Rectory this year, and 
Charlie had realised the position of affairs when he had been home 
at Easter. Had things been different he would have stayed on at 
College another year, now he would try to help them at home. 

‘“* My dear fellow,” said Whiting, “you are foolish; think of the 
fellowship.” 

“Yes,” said Charlie; ‘‘ I have thought of it.” 

“Are any of your people coming up to see you take your degree ?” 
asked Whiting, who had spent a fortnight at Charlie’s home, where 
he had been received with cordial hospitality. 

‘“* No, my father has been ill, and—it cannot be managed.” He 
did not add what might have been added, “It is too expensive.” A 
large family of brothers could not be educated for nothing. 

“It is horrid,” said Whiting to Marsh when Charlie had left the 
room ; “here is Vyvyan, one of the best men in the University, 
throwing himself away.” 

** Foolish of him,” said Marsh, lightly. 

“Foolish,” cried the other, kicking down the fire-irons in his 
wrath, “I should think so. He takes all his honours as a matter of 
course and thinks nothing of them. Most men would have been 
spoilt with the popularity he has. Look at his running, and now 
a first-class ; and he just goes home and helps his mother in the 
garden and blows the organ for a practice as if he was nobody.” 

‘Well, he must please himself.” 

‘Tt doesn’t please me, though, and 

But here Charlie looked in. 

“Come out, you fellows. I ought to be packing, and doing 
hundreds of things, but we shan’t be here next week. Come and look 
Furniss up ; we will enjoy ourselves.” 

And the three went off arm-in-arm. 

The news soon spread in the village at home that Master Charlie 
had passed first-class, and little as the simple folk understood the 
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matter they rejoiced in his success, and the cricket club looked for- 
ward to his return, for he was their captain. 

Then he wrote that he had taken a tutorship in a large country 
house to an only boy who was to be coached for Eton, and his college 
treasures alone arrived at his home. He felt more in awe of his pupil 
and his pupil’s mother before he saw them than the boy did of him. 

“He is Vyvyan, the runner,” Eustace said to his mother, and 
he was shocked when Mrs. Leslie said she had never heard of him. _ 

Eustace himself drove to meet him at the station, and Charlie and 
he were on very good terms with each other before he reached the 
Hall. 

Mrs, Leslie’s welcome was sufficiently cordial, and Charlie wrote 
home that his lines had fallen in pleasant places. 

“TI always write to Henry Whitaker when I want anything done,” 
said Mrs. Leslie that evening as the small party sat over dessert. 
“You see I have no gentleman here to manage things, and I know 
nothing of schools and tutors.” 

She said this so piteously that Charlie laughed—a laugh of such 
real enjoyment that it was infectious. 

“ Henry is my nephew, you know, and spends much of his time 
here. He is a good fellow and very useful to me.” 

“ We are great friends,” said Charlie, feeling inwardly amused that 
Whiting’s advice should be sought on anything more serious than a 
tennis racquet. 

“TI will ask him while you are here. But we will come into the 
drawing-room and have some music ; Eustace and I are very fond of 
it, and I know you sing.” 

He fetched his music and Mrs. Leslie looked through it with 
approval. 

“ You have ‘To Anthea,’ I see; will you sing that? The song is 
so beautiful.” 

And she played it as he sang it, as if the passion of the song had 
carried them both away. Charlie’s voice was a remarkably sweet 
tenor, and Mrs. Leslie was charmed. ‘They tried some duets, and 
Eustace played his violin, and the evening passed very quickly to the 
three. 

Everything went smoothly till Saturday evening, when, as Charlie 
was saying good-night to Miss Randle, the companion who had to-day 
returned from a visit, Mrs. Leslie said, ‘I do not know whether you 
will care to go to church to-morrow ?” 

The wondering blue eyes expressed astonishment at the question, 
and Mrs. Leslie added: “Young men’s minds get so upset at the 
university, but I hope yours has not.” 

“At what hours are your services?” said the young man simply. 

* At eleven and half-past six,” replied Mrs. Leslie, and then they 
separated for the night. 

Perhaps the Rector thought a young man at the Hall, who joined 
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heartily in the service, was a pleasant change, or possibly Charlie re- 
minded him of his only son who had died at college. Anyhow, he 
called at the Hall on Monday, which was a rare event, and the next 
Sunday found the new tutor reading the lessons in church. 

“The Rector asked me to lunch with him after service,” he said 
to Mrs. Leslie. ' 

**Oh, go, by all means. I hope you won’t be bored.” 

The merry laughter that reached the old housekeeper’s ears from 
the Rectory dining-room carried no suspicion of dullness with it, and 
many a college story was told by the old man and listened to by the 
younger with great delight. 

“I am sorry you must go,” said the Rector at last, sighing as he 
remembered how unwonted his enjoyment had been; “ but you will 
come again. Will you not lunch with me every Sunday?” 

“You are very good, but ——” 

“My life is rather dull, but we could talk over Cambridge.” 

“Thank you. I shall be delighted to come.” 

** Good-bye,” said the old man, and after Charlie had gone he 
muttered to himself, “ He is very like Arthur.” 

If the year Charlie spent at the Hall was pleasant to him he cer- 
tainly made it pleasant to those around him, and everyone in the 
parish was sorry when the time came for Eustace to go to Eton, for 
the poor people had grown to love to listen to Mr. Vyvyan reading in 
church, and to hear his clear voice in the choir. 

Eustace went to Eton, and Charlie, after a visit at home, was 
ordained, and entered upon his curacy in a large manufacturing town. 


III. 


Some of the old inhabitants of Rockshithe were afraid Mr. Vyvyan 
knew nothing about evangelising the masses when they saw him 
engrossed in the formation of a cricket club for the factory lads, who 
were the terror of all peaceable citizens. 

It was difficult to get a piece of ground, it was difficult to find an 
hour that would suit everyone, it was difficult sometimes to keep peace 
among the lads ; but all these difficulties the new curate overcame, 
and he always played with them. 

‘“‘ A Bible class would have been better,” said those who could not 
entirely condemn the patience and energy which had enabled the 
curate to take in hand what had not been attempted before. 

“They do not come to church,” said the lawyer’s wife to the 
doctor’s wife, ‘and I think Mr. Vyvyan is merely encouraging them 
by the way he has taken them up.” 

“ Well, we shall see,” said the other, wisely ; and she did see, for 
one Sunday, as she was entering the porch, she was nearly pushed 
aside by the curate’s cricket club walking in a body to church, It 
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was hard to satisfy everyone. Now the complaint was that they 
behaved badly when they were in church. 

Much gratuitous advice was given to the Curate, which he took 
good-humouredly and went on with his work. 

The lawyer’s wife was happier when she learnt that Mr. Vyvyan 
had these lads at his house on Sunday a‘ternoons. 

(His landlady would have been infinitely happier if they had not 
been there.) 

They found out when Mr. Vyvyan’s birthday was, and presented 
him with a pipe and a tobacco pouch (Charlie never smoked), which 
he put over the mantelpiece with his challenge cup. 

The Vicar would sometimes say: “ You are working too hard 
Vyvyan. Do less for a time;” and Charlie laughed his old boyish 
laugh, and said he was strong enough for anything. 

By degrees the Rockshithe lads outlived their bad name, and cleri 
cal neighbours congratulated the Vicar on his Curate. The Arch- 
deacon came to preach one Sunday, and was struck with the large 
proportion of young men in the congregation and their earnest 
demeanour. 

“It is Vyvyan’s doing,” said the Vicar afterwards when talking over 
the parish; “he is a wonderful man.” 

“Ts he the Cambridge Vyvyan, the great runner, you remember, 
some years ago?” 

“IT suppose he is. He has some cups in his rooms. I don’t know 
much about those things myself, but I know he took honours. He 
was a First-class man.” 

“TI will keep my eye on him,” thought the Archdeacon ; and he did 
more than this, for he told the Bishop of the wonderful change that 
had been effected in Rockshithe. 

“‘T shall be going there for a Confirmation before long,” said the 
Bishop, ‘‘and I will make a point of seeing Mr. Vyvyan.” 

After that Confirmation service was over, at which many of 
Charlie’s lads were confirmed, the Bishop said as he wrung the young 
man’s hand : 

“Tt is with the warmest congratulations on what you have been 
enabled to do here, Mr. Vyvyan, that I give you my heartiest sympathy 
and prayers for a blessing on your future work.” 

Charlie stammered something in reply, and the Bishop had to go. 

No one could have felt more genuine surprise than the young Curate 
some time after this, when he received a letter from the Bishop offering 
him a country living in a beautiful part of the county. 

He had other letters by the same post, and soon after breakfast he 
made his way to the Vicarage. ‘I wanted to talk to you,” he said 
to the Vicar, as the two seated themselves in the study. 

“Yes?” said the Vicar with encouraging interrogation, for he too 
held a letter in his hand that made him guess the purport of his 
Curate’s visit. 
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‘‘T have grown very fond of Rockshithe and my work here,” said 
Charlie, “ but lately I have thought I must go.” 

** You have had a letter?” 

“Tt is not a letter which has decided me. You see there is not so 
much work here as there was.” 

“Thanks to you,” thought the Vicar, but he said nothing. 

* And now that I have a little experience, I feel I need no longer 
delay. I wish to join the Universities’ Mission.” 

“In Africa ?” 

“Yes,” said Charlie quietly, and as he looked up a ray of morning 
sunlight fell on his bright young face and fair hair. 

“ Oh, no, Vyvyan,” cried the Vicar, springing up from his chair. 
* You don’t know the life there. You have not considered the hard- 
ships.” 

“Other men go, and I am strong.” 

“And there is so much work to be done in England,” said the 
Vicar, half ashamed of his own objections. 

* Other men will do it.” 

“But we want you.” 

Charlie walked over to the fireplace in silence. 

“The Bishop is going to offer you a living.” 

**T have his letter. He will easily find another man.” 

‘* Vyvyan,” said the Vicar gently, “‘ have you thought of your father 
and mother ?” 

Charlie’s back was turned, but his words came after a gasp. 

“T have.” 

** They consent ?” 

ee Ves.” 

Then there was silence for a while, broken only by the ticking of 
the clock. 

At last the Vicar said simply, “‘ We shall all miss you.” And Charlie, 
unable to speak a word, pressed his hand and left the room. 

A few days later, Charlie said, half laughing ; “ You will think me 
foolish, but I should like to see Cambridge again, and if you could 
spare me Saturday, it is the day for the sports, and they say a man of 
my college is going to win the three miles.” 

**Go by all means,” said the Vicar ; and Charlie telegraphed to 
Whitaker, whose time was his own, to meet him at Cambridge. 

“Why, Whiting,” said Charlie as the two once more walked about 
the familiar ground, “ it is like old times.” 

“You must not go,” said Whiting gravely. “It is absurd. It isa 
sheer waste of power. Anyone could teach those niggers.” 

His friend said nothing. 

‘What use will your athletic powers be out there? You could use 
them at Rockshithe, though that was not a likely spot.” 

‘*I may organize sports for the natives,” said Charlie lightly. 

** Any fool would do for them,” continued the other. “ You are 
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throwing away all you gained here. A nigger draws no nice distinc- 
tions about university honours.” 

“T did not talk in Attic Greek at Rockshithe.” 

** Charlie, you know what I mean—I hoped you would do something 
great in the world.” 

It was not often that Charlie expressed his deeper feelings to 
anyone, least of all to Whitaker, who thought very differently to him on 
these subjects, but he said now with an effort : 

“It seems to me, the greatest thing any man can do is his duty, 
and I think it my duty to go.” 

The remainder of his time at Rockshithe passed all too quickly, 
and there was not standing room in the church when he preached 
his farewell sermon. 

“‘T have written unto you, young men, because ye are strong.” 

This was the text that would linger in many a heart after that 
Sunday ; and then Charlie went home for a last visit, when summer 
had made his native county as beautiful as it always is in that 
season. 


IV. 


HE was still “ Master Charlie” to many in the parish where he had 
been born and brought up, and to the old people he was still a boy. 
Would he come to the cricket field again, the grocer’s son 
wondered? ‘This young man regarded Charlie as a hero. For his 
sake he had taken the Sporting Life in Charlie’s university days, that 
he might see his running exploits, and Charlie always put him on to 
bowl with him when they played together in a match. 

“He'll be too busy now to come up to cricket,” thought John 
Barker as he trudged along the dusty road to the field. But no 
sooner had the practice begun than someone said : 

“ Here comes Mr. Charlie.” 

John paused as he was about to deliver a ball, and many caps 
were touched with a hearty “‘ Good evening, sir.” 

“Good evening,” said Charlie. ‘“ Iam come for a last game with 
you,” and he shook hands with Barker. 

“Will you bowl, sir?” said John. ‘We have no one who is 
much good at the other end.” 

So he played till dusk in the field where, as a little boy, he had 
learnt to play cricket, and he shook hands with them all when the 
game was over. 

“‘T am afraid I shall not have time to come up again, for there is 
much to be done, as I sail so soon, but Iam very glad to have had 
one more evening with you. You must no longer call me your cap- 
tain now, for it is not likely I shall play for you again. I-only hope 
the new captain will enjoy his position as much as I have done.” 

“Three cheers for Mr. Charlie!” cried one of the men ; and the 
shouts were heard far away in the quiet summer evening. 
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So by degrees Charlie took leave of all the people and places he 
had known from his childhood, and then the brothers came home 
from their various work to spend the last days together at the Rectory. 
The Vyvyans were poor, as men count poverty, but they were rich in 
family affection and all that goes to make a home dear to its 
members. 

‘“* Ah,” said the grocer to a customer who lingered over her pur- 
chases to have a chat over the counter, “ Mr. and Mrs. Vyvyan will 
feel Mr. Charlie’s going, I can tell you.” 

“You're right,” said the other; “and I always considered him the 
flower of the flock.” 

“Yes,” said the grocer, thoughtfully, shaking the tea from the 
scales into a bag, “I have known him from a baby ; always the 
same. A pleasant word whenever he met you, and always so free. 
Sure to be first in everything ; and never a bit of nonsense or pride 
about him.” 

“They’ve all tur:ed out well, Mr. Barker, and now to think of him 
going to Africa.” 

“Yes,” said the grocer, tying the packet with deliberation and 
pressing the well-filled paper with the flat of his thumb; “ my son is 
regularly cut up about it.” 

“Well, they say everyone is going to church Sunday evening to 
hear him preach his farewell. I feel for Mrs. Vyvyan. I know a 
mother’s feelings.” 

“That’s right, I believe ; ninepence,” said the grocer, handing the 
packet across the counter. ‘Yes, we shall all go to hear Mr. 
Charlie.” 

Saturday was showery, and the weather seemed to cast a gloom 
over the Rectory party, but towards evening the sky cleared. 

“‘T hope it will be fine to-morrow,” said Charlie; for the morrow 
would be his last memory of the dear old home. “Come out, Alice, 
for a turn.” 

And the brother and sister, who understand each other so well, go 
out arm-in-arm into the garden, as they had so often gone as little 
children. 

The falling roseleaves are thick with raindrops, the blackbirds are 
singing their evening song with the fulness of tone they always have 
after rain. The refrain of a song is in Charlie’s mind, all nature is 
joining in the final accompaniment, and his heart is singing, “ Good- 
bye for ever.” 

They walk round and round the old garden and by the old 
childish haunts. Here were the gardens of their childhood, where 
mustard and cress had been sown in their names ; there was the oak- 
tree where they used to sit and read and whose bark bears their 
initials. Here the ivy they had planted years ago covered the wall, 
and there the rose-tree Charlie had bought for his mother with his 
first pocket-money is in bloom. 
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‘**Come in, dear,” he said ; ** we must make it cheerful for them all 
to-night.” 

But it was a difficult matter to accomplish. When the music 
began there was so much that could not be sung. Ernest proposed 
a favourite trio, ‘‘ When shall we three meet again?” and then, to 
cover his blunder, burst forth into a jovial sea-song. Then the two 
brothers sang ‘“‘ Love and War,” and Alice played more than one 
false note as the sweet tenor voice caused the tears to blind her eyes. 

After that, Charlie strummed what he called his college accom- 
paniment, for at Cambridge he made every song go to it, and he sang 
with such merriment that he made them all laugh and forget for a 
time that they should hear him no more. 


V. 
EVERYONE knows what a country congregation generally is and how 
the church appears too large for the people who are in it. This 
parish by the sea was no exception to this rule, and there were 
always plenty of empty. sittings ; but to-night it was different. 

The old fishermen were there who generally smoked their pipes at 
home on Sunday and said they had no clothes fit for church ; for had 
they not taught Master Charlie to swim and row and fish? and they 
must see the last of him. Mary Brown was there, an old woman 
who said she did not come to church because she was deaf; for she 
had been charwoman at the Rectory when Master Charlie was born 
and she had had a piece of the christening cake. 

Of course all the cricket-club were there; they must hear their 
captain for the last time, and their numbers took away the feeling of 
strangeness to some of them of being in church. And old men and 
women came whose rheumatism had long been their excuse for stay- 
ing at home—they toiled up the hill to hear “ the dear young gentle- 
man once more.” 

Then some came because they had sung with him in the choir as a 
boy, and some women out of sympathy with his mother ; while those 
who had no association or reason to give for their unwonted appear- 
ance, came because others came, and there was a mysterious vagueness 
in the popular mind about Charlie’s future. 

Would he go about in a blanket and become a cannibal, or merely 
travel like anyone else? No doubt this would be made plain in the 
sermon. 

He knew them all, and their faces were as familiar to him as was 
every hill and tree in the parish. But two came in just before the 
service began who were strangers—a lady and a gentleman who had 
come ashore from a yacht in the bay, and who climbed the hill to the 
church on this bright summer evening. 

It was no easy matter to find them a place; and the sexton wa’ 
































vexed that they had to sit near the belfry and would have made room 
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higher in the church, but the gentleman whispered : 

“It is all right. We like to sit here.” 

He had his own reasons for not wishing Charlie to see him, for 
this was Henry Whitaker, who had brought his yacht round with his 
aunt on board, that once more he might see his college friend. He 
knew this was his last Sunday in England and that he would be at 
home. 

As the organist began to play “ How beautiful are the feet,” and 
Whitaker saw the friend he loved so well come into the church, he 
felt he understood him better than he had ever done before. All 
the brothers were in the choir, swelling the bass part with their deep 
voices. 

Only Charlie sang tenor, and in the psalms his voice came ringing 
down the church, and reminded Mrs. Leslie of the first evening she 
had seen him.—‘ Like as the hart desireth the water-brooks: so 
longeth my soul after thee, O God. My soul is athirst for God, yea, 
even for the living God: When shall I come to appear before the 
presence of God ?” 

The organ is swelling, the voices are rising ; now they are subdued 
and soft. 

‘Why art thou so full of heaviness, O my soul : and why art thou 
so disquieted within me?” 

Then a burst of triumphant confidence, and the lowering sun sends 
a ray which catches the faces in the choir and lingers asa halo around 
Charlie’s fair head. 

“ Put thy trust in God: for I will yet give Him thanks.” 

The Rectory pew is so near the lectern that Alice and her mother 
sit very still with downcast eyes, as Charlie reads the lessons. 

He must not see any emotion; but memory is busy this evening, 
and they think of the Sunday when he first read in church, when 
hardly more than a boy. 

“* God bless him,” murmurs an old man, as he closes the Bible. 

Mrs. Leslie is wondering how he will get through the sermon, and 
as the hymn begins he kneels down. Can it be that there is some- 
thing higher and nobler in life than she has ever known; or why should 
this man place sacrifice above success ? 

The hymn is getting slower, the basses are dropping off ; the Rector 
cannot see a word through his blurred spectacles, and the congrega- 
tion are carrying the organist with them. 

A prolonged Amen and then the people settled themselves to listen 
to the sermon. There was no hesitation in Charlie’s voice as he gave 
out his text :, 

“Unto one he gave five talents, to another two, and to another 
one.” 

They were simple, uneducated people whom he addressed, and his 
words were very plain. He spoke of the one talent of life which God 
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* gives to all to use for him, and he said how God’s glory was as muchylap gen 
shewn forth in humble unobserved lives as those of greater promi as he cl 
nence. Then he dwelt on‘ the way on which all service might be John B: 
made Divine, and he spoke of the strength of manhood which should! John ; . 
be used for God, * Ver 

He did not hesitate to speak of ordinary life, and fishing, and even| ‘Go 
cricket. He was putting a motion into all these things, and the)  Neit 
silence was growing more intense. | Vyvyan 

“ Never forget,” and John Barker caught for a moment the zeal in childlik 
his face, “that all your joys and pleasures come from the crimson | attaine 
robe of Christ.” ; of his 

They had forgotten that they had expected a sermon on Africa, loved — 
they had almost forgotten that they would hear the voice no more, so brough 
great was his earnestness in their behalf. 

Side by side with this sermon, another sermon.is unconsciously; Am 
driving his teaching into their hearts, aye, and into the hearts of cutting 
bundreds he will never see or know: and that is the sermon preached | some 
by his self-sacrifice—perhaps the only sermon to which the world | Univel 





always listens. ordina 
The farewell at thesend is short; it is hardly more than an appeal _ words 
for their prayers, and a promise to pray for them always; but this | The 


breaks down the composure of many in the congregation, and the one tl 
final hymin “ Abide with me,” sung in the gathering twilight, is broken  anythi 
by sobs. | this is 

“ How lovely are the messengers” sounds from the organ as the | when 
people file out and stand in groups talking before dispersing to their 
homes. Charlie comes out of the vestry and bids the organist good- 
bye and takes a last look at the dear old church, then joins his 
mother outside the door. 

‘Why, Whiting, dear old fellow, you here? ” 

“Yes, I happened to be yachting near here; and my aunt is with 
me,” 

“How do you do, Mrs, Leslie? What a pleasant surprise. Let | 
me introduce you to my mother.” 

* You will come back to the Rectory with us?” said Mrs. Vyvyan, 
warmly ; but the two. made excuses about the boat and said they 
must not stay; for they knew it was his last evening. 

“Tf you really can’t stay, I will walk down the hill with you. How 
is Eustace ?” 

“He is doing so well at Eton. But when are you off, Mr. 
Vyvyan? I wish I could have seen more of you.” 

‘* To-morrow,” said Charlie. 

“Ready, aunt ?” said her nephew, “ we must not keep the men. 
Good-bye; Charlie shall only come a few steps with us, Mrs. 
Vyvyan. We shall be round again this way before long and will 
come and see you.. Good-bye.” 

And so the sweet summer day comes to a close, and the waves 
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ich lap gently on the western shore where he had played as a little boy, 
mijas he climbs the hill for the last time. At the top of the hill stands 
be John Barker, leaning over a gate and gazing at the sea. ‘“‘ Good-bye, 
ald) John ; do what you can for them all.” 

“Yes, sir.. Good-bye.” 
en| ‘God bless you.” 





he! Neither of them could have said another word. So Charlie 
| Vyvyan, rich in health and strength and influence ; rich, too, in that i 
in| childlike simplicity which made him forget the things he had j 


on | attained and reach forward to the better things beyond ; left the home 
of his childhood for the unknown life in Africa; and those who 

a, loved him so well looked at the bright boyish face which always 

30 brought sunshine with it and knew that they might see it no more. 


neato: 


ly| Amongst Mrs. Vyvyan’s dearest treasures is a curious collection of 
of cuttings from newspapers— a notice of a classical scholarship, 
d | some extracts from Sporting Life, in peculiar slang, about the 
d'| University Sports, the list of the Classical Tripos, and two years’ 
ordination lists—wrapped in a faded pink telegram containing these 
41. words: ‘Won the three miles.—Charlie.” 

is | These extracts are often read and carefully replaced ; but there is 
e one thing Alice keeps herself, and which she would not part with for 
n anything in the world. She keeps it folded in soft tissue paper, for 
this is Charlie’s ‘‘ blue ”—tthe blazer he wore that day-at Cambridge 
when she saw him win his race. 
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BY THE GATES OF THE SEA. 


BRIGHT amber bars o’er all the West, 
With glow as deep as ruddy ore ; 
The weary coming home for rest, 


And children’s laughter from the shore. 


The mellow chimes of evening bells, 
._The ships receding o’er the main ; 
The tear-dimmed eyes and sad farewells 
Which have been and will be again. 


A seven years’ child upon the sands 
Amidst the gold-lipped mystic shells 
Which murmur of fair, sunny lands 


Where wondrous music ebbs and swells. 


With growing joy his eager ear 

Hears songs from isles in emerald seas, 
And strains of heavenly music clear 

Of his life’s far-back mysteries. 


An aged man with silvered hair 
Gazing into the glowing West 
With wistful eyes and yearning prayer 
For peace and home and perfect rest ; 
Slow searching through the years gone by 
For some sweet, tender long-lost strain ; 
And vainly calling with a sigh 
On friends who answer not again. 


Two children on the shining shore 
Amidst their palaces of sand ; 
Two worn ones by the cottage door — 
The open Book of God at hand. 
Two lovers happy, loyal, brave, 
And knit together for the strife, 
Two resting in one peaceful grave— 
So thus goes on the round of life! 


ALEXANDER LAMONT, 
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